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This 1s not a mere book 
—itis a Searchlight! 


German 
Philosophy 
and Politics 


By JOHN DEWEY 


Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University 


HIS book gives the unprofessional 
reader a succinct notion of the 
development of classic German philoso- 
phy from Kant to Hegel. Technical 
details are omitted, while the ideas that 
are significant for the history of culture 
are emphasized. 


It shows how German thought took 
shape in the struggle for German nation- 
ality against the Napoleonic menace, and 
how profoundly that crisis affected the 
philosophy of morals, of the state, and of 
history which has since that time pene- 
trated into the common consciousness 
of Germany. 


Incidentally it makes clear how 
superficial is the current accounting for 
the contemporary attitude of intellectual 
Germany by reference to Nietzsche, etc., 
since that attitude is shown to have its 
basis in the older idealistic philosophy. 


Price $1.25 
(Add 6c to 10¢ postage) 
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‘OUR BIBLE 


By Herbert L. Willett 


One of the most popular volumes ever 
published by The Christian Century Press. 
This recent book by Dr. Willett has been 
received with real enthusiasm by the re- 
ligious and educational press of the coun- 
try. The following are a few of the 
estimates passed upon the volume: 


“Just the book that has been needed for a long time 
for thoughtful adults and senior students, a plain 
statement of the sources and making of the books of 
the Bible, of their history, of methods of criticism and 
interpretation and of the place of the Bible in the life 
of today.”—Religious Education. 


“Every Sunday school teacher and religious worker 
should read this book as a beginning in the important 
alg becoming intelligently religious.”—Biblical 

orid. 


“The book will do good service in the movement 
which is now rapidly discrediting the aristocratic 
theology of the past.”—The Public. 


“The man who by long study and wide investiga- 
tion, aided by the requisite scholarship and prompted 
by the right motive—the love of truth, not only for 
truth’s sake but for humanity’s sake—can help us to 
a better understanding of the origin, history and value 
of the Bible, has earned the gratitude of his fellow- 
men. This we believe is what Dr. Willett has done 
in this volume.”—Dr. J. H. Garrison in The Christian- 
Evangelist. 


“Professor Willett has here told in a simple, graphic 
way what everybody ought to know about our Bible.” 
—Jenkin Lloyd Jones in Unity. 


“Dr. Willett has the rare gift of disclosing the mind 
of the scholar in the speech of the people.”—North- 
western Christian Advocate. 


“Interesting and illuminating, calculated to stimu- 
late and satisfy the mind and to advance the devo- 
tional as well as the historical appreciation of the 
Bible.”—Homiletic Review. 


“One can recall a half-dozen volumes having to do 
with the origin and the formation of the Scriptures, 
all of them valuable, but not one so practical and 
usable as this book.”"—Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 


“This readable work distinctly illuminates both 
background and foreground of the most wonderful of 
books.”—Chicago Herald. 


“The book evinces an evangelical spirit, intellectual 
honesty and ripe scholarship."—Augsburg Teacher. 


“Scholarly but thoroughly simple.”—Presbyterian 
Advance. 


“A brilliant and most interesting book.”—Christian 
Endeavor World. 
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The 20th Century 
Quarterly 


For Adult and Young People’s Bible Classes 


Edited by Thomas Curtis Clark 


Makers of the Quarterly: 





John Ray Ewers 
William Dunn Ryan 


Herbert L. Willett, Jr. 
Prof. W. C. Morro 


The governing purposes in the preparation of this new Lesson Quarterly are two: 
(1) To afford all necessary aids for a thorough and vital consideration of the Interna- 
tional Uniform Sunday School Lessons; (2) To edit out all features of conventional 
lesson quarterlies which are not actually used by and useful to the average class. This 


quarterly is based upon many years’ experience of the makers with the modern organ- 
ized class. 


Features of the Quarterly 





Getting Into the Lesson. This department is 
prepared by William Dunn Ryan, of Central 
Church, Youngstown, O., who has one of the 
most remarkable schools of adults in the coun- 
try. Mr. Ryan presents the backgrounds of the 
lesson. 


Clearing Up Difficult Points. Herbert L. Willett, 
Jr., whose extended experience and study in the 
Orient have made him an able interpreter of 
Scripture facts for modern students, has charge 
of this department. His is a verse-by-verse 
study. 


The Lesson Brought Down to Date. The unique 
work of John R. Ewers in straight-from-the- 
shoulder adaptations of the Sunday school lessons 
to today’s life is too well known to call for ex- 
planation. There is no other writer in the 
Sunday school world today who approaches Mr. 
Ewers in the art of making the Bible talk to 
modern men. 


The Lesson Foram. No man is better suited to 
furnish lesson questions with both scholarly and 
practical bearings than Dr. W. C. Morro, of But» 
ler College. His questions really count in the 
consideration of lesson themes. 


The lesson text (American revised version) and daily Scripture readings are printed 
for each lesson. The Quarterly is a booklet of handy pocket size. 


The Autumn issue of the Quarterly is now ready. 
Send for free sample copy, and let us have your 


order at once. 
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700 East Fortieth St. - - 
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EDITORIAL 


The Summer-Time of the Soul 


vout souls that wrote our Bible for us. Even 

the seasons had their significance for the spirit- 
ual life. Summer-time is often thought of by the city 
dweller as an idle time, but for nature it is the busiest 
time of all. The tiny plants make their growth and 
make ready for the harvest. The burning sun is the 
chemist working in his wonderful laboratory. The tiny 
leaf works transformations in its being that puzzle the 
most profound student of nature. 

Middle life is the summer-time of the soul. There 
is an obscure saying in Jeremiah, “The summer is past 
and we are not saved.” Whatever the prophet meant— 
and it was undoubtedly different from our use of the 
text—the verse may describe the tragedy of the soul 
which uses up life’s summer-time without accomplish- 
ing definite results. 

Middle-aged people quit too soon. They are likely 
to think of youth as the time for doing things. They 
forget such a life as that of Gladstone which achieved 
its mightiest accomplishments long after youth was 
past. How persistent a plant is! In the dry times it 
grows at the roots, and in wet times it grows above 
ground. But only the most trying conditions prevent 
it from achieving its destiny. 

The summer-time brings with it hot sun and sud- 
den storm. It lacks the beauty and promise of the 
spring-time as well as the song of the harvest-time. 
It brings the burden of heavy toil, but it has in it the 
deep satisfactions of strength and achievement. 

The middle-aged person needs to be reminded that 
soon the summer will be past never to return. There 
is only one summer-time to a human life, and the soul 


N ATURE spoke an articulate language to the de- 


that walks through it with no thought of its deeper 
responsibilities will end in disillusionment and sorrow. 
The summer-time of the soul well spent means that 
winter-time will have no terrors but will bring rest and 
peace. 


War Service Growing More Diversified 


HEN the war first broke out, the church realized 

at once that a change in program was involved 

but for awhile the question was what to do. The 
religious program in war time is being worked out by this 
trial and error method by which so much of human prog- 
ress has been made. Some activities which have proven 
to be of rather negative value have been discontinued, 
while others have come into great prominence. 

The Methodists have made provision to outfit the 
chaplains who go out from their fellowship. The work 
of the chaplain has so lately come into its modern develop- 
ment that there is still no government provision for the 
things which any minister needs for religious work, such 
as hymn books, an organ and in some places an automo- 
bile truck to transport this equipment. 

The churches adjacent to camps are finding an ever 
larger social program effective. An energetic Presbyterian 
church runs a bus to the adjoining military camp and 
hauls several loads of men to the Sunday morning service, 
besides keeping open house for the men during the week. 
In some cities there is a Saturday night social where the 
girls of the town may meet the enlisted men under proper 
chaperonage, which tends to decrease street flirtations and 
their attendant evils. 

The local congregations that keep up correspondence 
with their own men in the service are probably doing as 
valuable service as any. The kindly religious letter which 
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does not preach but is solicitous without any cant always 
has a great influence on the home-sick boy who is in a 
foreign land. 

The war-time program of the churches is largely a 
matter of applying Christian kindness to new situations 
as they arise. It is not so much the big sensational plans 
that are valuable but the multitude of homely every-day 
kinds of service that are making the church felt at this 
time. It is our task to minister and to teach and to pray. 
Thus we shall fulfil our obligations to our nation and to 
the boys who serve the flag. 


And the Heavens Did Not Fall! 


‘3 HE wretched sectarianism that has found long- 


time embodiment even in churches of the Dis- 

ciples’ communion is being broken down in various 
cautious but determined ways by one congregation after 
another. The practice of demanding re-baptism of 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists and such like Christ- 
ian people who may desire to have fellowship in our 
congregations has long rubbed sore the souls of those 
among us who really desire to practice Christian union. 
Scores of churches among us—probably several hundred 
—are today quietly receiving into some form of mem- 
bership, ranging from “affiliated” to “full”—whatever 
such terms can mean—those who present themselves 
with credentials from any sister church of Christ re- 
gardless of the particular form by which the applicants 
were baptized. 

This conviction of the larger fellowship, a fellow- 
ship as large and wide as the whole church of Christ, is 
spreading with great rapidity through our Disciples 
communion. While it represents the attitude of the 
modern-minded minister, it is, one might say, distinct- 
ively a layman’s movement. The average layman has 
ceased to have an interest in the niceties of ritualistic 
distinction. He seeks as by instinct for the practical 
and generous and Christ-like thing to do. He can hardly 
imagine our Lord as deeply concerned in the immersion- 
sprinkling controversy in face of the great moral and 
spiritual problems the church and the soul must meet to- 
day. So it is not to be wondered at that laymen often 
take the lead in bringing to their pastor’s attention the 
duty and the occasion of breaking down the sectarian 
bars that we have erected at the doors of the local church 
and allowing them to stand as wide open as Christ made 
them. A typical illustration of this lay angle on the situ- 
ation is afforded by the congregation of First Church, 
\ugusta, Ga. There a deacon whose heart was burdened 
with the moral welfare of the soldiers at Camp Hancock 
proposed to his pastor, Rev. Howard T. Cree, that they 
receive into “affiliated” membership without rebaptism 
all Christian men from the camp who might desire to 
come. Gaining the by no means reluctant consent of 
the pastor, this deacon on the following Sunday put the 
proposal to the congregation, which, to the pastor’s 
surprise, voted unanimously to adopt it. In presenting 
the matter, it was explained that this was no attempt 
at proselyting, that the relation of any man coming in 
this way to his church “back home” was not to be dis- 
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turbed, but that the point of the proposal was simply in 
the spirit of Christ to provide a church home to their 
men, with whatever protection and inspiration their 
membership might mean to them. 

On the following Sunday night Mr. Cree extended 
the invitation on the broader basis adopted by the con- 
gregation. The first to go forward was a lieutenant 
from Texas to make the good confession and be bap- 
tized. Following him went a dozen more and when 
they stated their names and church affiliations the min- 
ister found that he was giving the “right hand of fellow- 
ship” to Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, and Lutherans. “It was a perfectly in- 
spiring thing to feel that after all our preaching of 
unity we were at last really practicing it in an indis- 
putable and genuine way,” so writes a member of the 
congregation to whose communication we are indebted 
for this gracious little story. 

Now the really great feature of this little story is 
not what actually happened, but what did not happen 
at all. And what did not happen at all was that the 
heavens did not fall! Instead of that the worshippers 
at that service must have walked away a little more 
sure of the heavens remaining where God put them, a 
little more respectful toward the church and a little 
more hopeful of realizing our Lord’s ideal of one flock 
and one Shepherd, instead of continuing the wicked and 
alienating sectarianism which weakens and scandalizes 
the body of Christ. 


A Movement Toward Brotherhood 


HE allies are organized together as a group of 
nations for the joint control of their economic 


resources. This is the biggest single piece of co- 
operative enterprise that humanity has yet achieved. 
We have said in our national church proclamations that 
the co-operative control of industry is the final step in 
industrial democracy, and here is a step toward it. 

Those who would extend the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
should insist that this partial measure should be made 
a world measure; that economic imperialism—the final 
cause of world conflict—shall be removed once for all 
by a permanent co-operative administration of the 
world’s resources, and that there shall be no exclusion, 
not even of our enemies. Into that great family our 
foes shall finally come—not the family of sentiment, not 
the family of mere statecraft, but a working family to 
control the work of the world together in the spirit of 
brotherhood for the good of all the peoples of the earth. 
That will mean recognizing brotherhood in a greater 
sense than the world has ever seen it before. 

It will recognize that the great natural resources 
are not the property of the strongest group or the 
strongest nation, but belong to all the children of men, 
put here by God for the development of all the people. 
It will mean that the great powers will stop exploiting 
the weaker peoples, that the world’s great resources will 
be co-operatively controlled for the good of all. 

We must have this great advance in religion, or we 
shall face its inevitable decline. Unless we have more 
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brotherhood out of this situation, we shall have less of 
God, less of God in individual lives, and less in the 
world at large. 





The next article of Professor Willett’s series on The 
Second Coming has been delayed another week by his ex- 
tended absence on a lecture engagement. 


Tue Epirors. 





The Married Flirts 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


OW I was reading in the Daily Paper, and Ke- 
N turah entered my Room. And she spake unto 
me saying, My lord. 

And I answered, Trouble me not, for I am reading 
the News. 

And she said, Understandest thou what thou read- 
est? 

And I answered, Verily, I do not. For I was read- 
ing that a Married Man had been Flirting with the 
Wife of another man. 

And she answered, What is the mystery about 
that? 

And I said, I understand neither the Why nor the 
How. 

And she said, I will show thee. It cometh to pass on 
this wise. There sitteth a man reading his paper, and 
there walketh past him in the Park or on the Trolley, a 
Comely Lady, and she droppeth her Kerchief, quite by 
Accident, even like this. 

And she walked past my chair, and her skirts 
brushed my knees so that I looked up. And behold, as 
she passed, there fluttered to the ground a Kerchief. 
And I picked it up, and passed it to her. And I said, 
Madame, permit me. 

And she said, That was very well done, Safed, my 
lord. And now thou must look about in the Car, and see 
that there is no other seat save beside thee, and so must 
thou Shove Along. 

And I did even so; and the Chair wherein I sat was 
wide, so that there was room for us both; neither sat 
we Quite so Close as in the Trolley. 

And she said, Now must thou lend me thy Paper, 
and I must pretend to read it. 

And I did even as she said. 

Then she sat beside me, and read the paper, yea, 
and I read also. Nevertheless, in twenty minutes we 
had managed to talk of Browning, and Art, and the 
Weather, and our Souls, and the Sad Condition of Mar- 
ried Life, and had told each other Where we Lived, 
and had discovered a Concert which we were both to 
Attend. And I played the Game as Keturah Taught me. 

And she said, How dost thou like it, Safed? 

And I answered, It is Lots of Fun. Let us do thus 
often. 

And she said, Safed, would it be half so much fun 
to Flirt with any Other Woman? 

And I said, Oh, thou fairest and finest of all the 
Daughters of Eve, if ever I desire to Flirt, may God 
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send thee to me to Flirt with; for with thee only would 
I thus behave and not feel like a Condemned Fool. 
Whereas, when I flirt with thee, I feel like a Very Wise 
man. 

And Keturah said, Safed, my lord, I have something 
to say. 

And I said, Keturah, say on. 

And she said, Oh, Safed, my lord. Thou hast given 
good advice to many people. But nothing thou hast 
ever said to the sons and daughters of men is more im- 
portant than this. Speak to the men and women who 
are married, who feel the Tug and Grind and Monotony 
of Daily Life, and who have Grown Commonplace to 
Each other. And say to them, Put on your Beautiful 
Garments now and then, and Flirt a Little with Each 
other. Yea, let not the Romance die out of your mar- 
ried life, lest ye weary of each other, and Satan set a 
snare for your feet. Say unto them that if they go at it 
aright, it is quite as much fun to flirt with each other as 
with other people, and much Safer. 

And I said, Keturah, thou hast spoken words of 
wisdom ; and it would be for the salvation of thousands 
of Fool Women and men who are Bigger Fools or 
Worse, if they heeded thy words. 

And I said unto Keturah that I would take the mes- 
sage which she whispered in my ear, and I would Pro- 
claim it from the Housetops. 

Yea, and thus shall some of the Divorce Courts be 
compelled to Take a Vacation. 





The Reapers 


ED are the hands of the Reapers, 
R And the harvest is so white! 
Red are the feet that are treading 
The threshing floors by night: 
And, on the young brows, dripping 
As with the dews of morn, 
Deep rose-red are the woundings, 
Like scars of a crown of thorn. 


Tired, so many, with reaping— 
Tired with treading the grain, 
Still they lie, in their sleeping, 
Low in the Valley of Pain— 
Never again to be quaffing 
The joy of life, like wine; 
Never again to be laughing 
In Youth’s glad hour divine. 


Birds shall sing in the branches, 
Children dance by the shore; 

But they who shared the red reaping 
Shall come back never more. 

Let whoso can forget them, 
Walking life’s noisy ways; 

We who have looked on the Reapers 
Go quietly, all our days. 


—Lauchlan Maclean Watt, in Poems of the Great War. 





The Man Hunt in Europe 


By Lyman Abbott 


E talk of a war in Europe. If we used 
language with accuracy we should not talk of 
a war in Europe. There is no war in Europe. 
There is a posse comitatus summoned from the various 
civilized nations of the world to protect the nations oi 
Europe from the worst and most efficient brigandry 
the civilized world has ever seen. 
This is not rhetoric; I am not a rhetorician; this 
is a calm, simple, accurate, scientific statement of facts. 
The classical definition of war is furnished by 
Charles Sumner in an address on the “Grandeur of 
Nations,” delivered in Boston in 1845, based on authori- 
ties then and there by him cited, and accepted ever 
since as an authoritative definition. It is.substantially 
in these words: “War is a conflict between the armed 
forces of nations under international law to determine 
a question of justice between them.” 


WHAT IS A WAR? 


There are two things necessary to make a conflict 
war. It must be to determine a question of justice, 
and it must be under international law. There is no 
question of justice at issue in Europe today. When 
this war was begun in Germany, her prime minister 
said to the reichstag: “We are going to do an act of 
injustice to Belgium; we shall try to repair it after- 
wards.” 

In 1913, the year before that declaration, Bern- 
hardi, one of the leaders of the military party in Ger- 
many, had said: “War is a biological, a moral and a 
Christian necessity.” He had said: “We cre going 
into this war, among other things, to so crush Frane« 
that she can never cross our path again.” 

\ few weeks ago a paper appeared before the 
public issued from the pen of a German prince, who, 
in 1914, was the German ambassador to England. In 
that paper he declares explicitly that Germany egged 
\ustria on to make war against Serbia, that Germany 
refused the urgent entreaties of Italy, France, Eng- 
land and Russia to attempt a peaceable settlement of 
the controversy. And he unmistakably, and in lan- 
guage I should like to quote if I dared trust my mem- 
ory, declares that Germany is guilty of having brought 
this war upon Europe; and with that paper was pub- 
lished another by an ex-director of Krupp’s, carrying 
home to the kaiser, the emperor of Germany, that 
guilt. 


THE KAISER’S DECLARED AMBITION 


| go back eighteen years. In 1900, the kaiser, 
in the dedication of a monument, declared that his am- 
bition was to re-establish a Roman empire, giving to 
Germany the same domination of the world that the 
Roman empire had in the first century. 


In the face of these facts, it is impossible to say 
that there is any question of justice to be determined 


in this war. I must call it war because there is no 
ether short word to use. 

Nor is that war conducted under the sanction of 
international law. Germany has openly, flagrantly, 
avowedly and with frankness—let us give her credit 
for that virtue—she has openly and avowedly declared 
that she does not recognize the laws of nations, that 
she does not recognize the laws of war, that she does 
not recognize the laws of humanity, that she does not 





recognize the laws of God. 

“Thou shalt not steal.” She has robbed France 
and Belgium of their iron and their coal; she has 
robbed their banks of their money; 
their churches of their treasures; she has robbed the 
homes of their pictures and their statuary and their 
furniture, and what she could not carry away, she has, 
in her wantonness, destroyed. 

“Thou shalt not kill.” She has not only killed 
soldiers in open warfare—she has murdered men, wo- 
men and children, not a few, but by the score, by the 


she has robbed 


hundreds, by the thousands. 

“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” Her soldiers, 
with the apparent sanction of the government, cer- 
tainly with no opposition from the government, have 
raped more women than has ever been known before 
in the history of warfare. 


GERMANY’S OUTRAGES 


I could not believe these things to be true. I 
thought them, at first, the exaggerations of newspaper 
reporters. Then | thought them to be the extravagant 
outbursts of individual soldiers in violation of law. 
But 1 have compared more or less carefully the com- 
missions issued first by Belgium, then by France, then 
by England, in which these outrages have been inves- 
tigated with names, dates and places given in detail 
with affidavits to substantiate the charges. 

Germany has been asked by Great Britain to unite 
with her in an investigation, and Germany, by refusing 
to share in such an investigation, has plead guilty to 
the charge. But that is not all. In our Civil war, Mr. 
Lincoln apponted a commission to prepare rules of 
warfare, and it is said that after the military officials 
had prepared them he, if I may use a somewhat bar- 
baric phrase, “englished” them. Those rules of warfare 
prepared by our government under Lincoln’s benefi- 
cent administration, became the basis of the rules of 
war accepted by the Hague tribunal. 


RULES OF WAR 


I wish I had time, I would like to compare these 
sets of rules of war, that of America, that of the 
Hague, that of the Hague Tribunal and those estab- 
lished by the German war-book. According to the 
rules of civilized warfare, war is conducted against 
the army of the enemy. According to the German 
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war-book, it is conducted against the people of the 
country. According to the rules of civilized warfare, 
churches, hospitals, libraries, public buildings, are as 
far as possible to be guarded from destruction. Ac- 
cording to the German war-book, they are to be de- 
stroyed. According to the laws of civilized warfare, 
the property of non-combatants is to be generally re- 
carded as sacred, unless great exigencies require de- 
struction. According to the German war-book, the 
property of non-combatants is to be destroyed for the 
purpose of producing terror. According to the laws of 
civilized warfare, the captives taken in war may be 
used in peaceful industries, but not for maintaining the 
armies or manufacturing the munitions to be used 
against their own kinsfolk. According to the German 
war-book, they may be so used. 

The and the laws of have 
been ruthlessly set aside. Nor is that all. The crimes 
that have been committed by the band of brigands have 
been glorified. They have been proud of their booty. 
They have organized triumphant processions. They 
have struck off medals; they have sung hymns of 
praise; they have preached sermons in their pulpits 
and addresses on the platforms in praise of the men 
who have committed these unspeakable crimes. 


laws of war nations 


HIGHWAY ROBBERY BY ORGANIZED GANGS 


I repeat—it is not rhetoric; it is simple, calm, his- 
toric, scientific statement of a fact that in Europe 
ihe Allies are fighting to protect lands of peace from 
The question is—what is brigandry? The 
definition in the Century Dictionary has only five 
words. You can easily remember it “Highway rob- 
bery by organized gangs.” Was there ever highway 
robbery conducted on so enormous a scale by so ruth- 
less and unscrupulous a gang as what Henry van Dyke 
has well called “the predatory Potsdam gang”? 

The archbishop of York has told us that we must 
offer for our enemies the prayer of Christ upon the 
cross—‘“Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” Christ offered that prayer for the soldiers 
who did not know what they did, to whom Jesus was 
only a common criminal, condemned by the courts of 
his own country, and condemned by the Roman courts. 
For them he asked his Father’s forgiveness, but he 
did not ask his Father’s forgiveness for Caiaphas, who 
declared, when he conspired Jesus’ death, “It is better 
that an innocent man should die than that we should 
lose our faces.” He will offer a prayer to his Father 
for the Germans in the trenches who have been de- 
luded or driven into this terrible warfare, but he will 
not offer it for the kaiser or his pals. I may be tempt- 
ed to lie to my fellowmen, but I will never lie to my 
God. 

Any man who proposes a compromise of a peace 
negotiation with this band of brigands is guilty of 
treason to the kingdom of liberty. 


brigandry. 


THE COMMISSION OF THE MASTER 


I am a Christian minister. I am glad to acknowl- 
edge Jesus Christ as my Lord and Saviour and my 
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Master. I take my commands from him. I can honest- 
ly say that I have no desire so great as to have some- 
thing of his spirit, no wish for my life so great as to be 
his follower. I naturally turn to the book in which his 
name is enshrined for my commission. I find it in the 
words of the oldest prophet of the Old Testament. 
“The serpent shall bruise man’s heel, man’s heel shall 
bruise the head of the serpent.” The head of the ser- 
pent is upraised with wrath, its very breath is poison, 
and we have, perhaps, a difficult task to get our heel 
on its head, but when we do, we will grind it to 
powder. 

I turn the pages over to the New Testament, and 
I find there the commission of my Master: “They that 
take the sword shall perish—” How? Not by earth- 
quake, not by peacefulness, not by thunderbolt, but 
shall perish by the sword in the hand of man. We 
have that sword given to us by our Master, and we 
will not sheathe it until the predatory Potsdam gang 
has perished from the face of the earth. 





The Call 


From the Public. 


AVE you heard it? The world call—penetrating 
H the hidden places in the hearts of all men? It is 


shouting your name. In a new voice—in almost 
a new language. Listen! 

Out of the shambles of death, across desolate no- 
man’s land, comes the call of life. 

The life that must be saved—to save the world. 

Some of us will have to go through death to answer 
it—to find what life had to give us. 

In a dying world the only thing worth saving is 
life. Life unbound, unbroken. 

So, life has called out, expectantly. 

To you, to me, to all of us. 

Asking us to be free from the things of death. From 
the things of waste, cruelty and injustice. 

Asking us to experience a rebirth of the spirit. 

To begin over again; to see a new world with new 
eyes. 

Asking us to keep it fair and clean and joyous— 
a place of smiling welcome and abundant opportunity. 

Death is only a casting off of old things—old habits, 
old debts and prisons, old fear and slavery, old impos- 
sible beliefs. 

That's what the wreckage of Europe is made up of. 
All the tattered, rusty paraphernalia of worn-out sys- 
tems and ancient codes. 

Life asks us to look to ourselves—to save only 
what is true and real—to cast off the old feudal tyran- 
nies of mind or heart. 

The world is going to be new again—must be new, 
for death and destruction have claimed the old order. 

The epidemic of regeneration reaches out to all 
the nations—east and west. 

Selfishness and vanity are withering away. 

Pomp and power are stricken with shame. 
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The institution of profit is gasping, even as it 
grasps. 

The old authorities collapse upon their thrones and 
in high places. 

The new voice has spoken their fate. 

As it has proclaimed the new order. 

The Golden Rule is to be re-burnished. 

Life, measured by it, will be simple and secure. 
There will be enough for all, and no one to forbid. 
Either by trickery of trade or might of arms. 
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The old inequalities will be evened; the caste lines 
cut; prejudice forgotten. 

Men who have been chattels, pawns and exiles are 
to live, humanly, as men. And women shall fear them 
not. 

That’s the message of the new voice—of life, tri- 
umphant, calling from the tombs of the kings, calling 
from the battlefields of death. 

Calling your name. 

Asking you to live—that life, itself, shall not die. 


An Ancient Controversy and Its Lessson 


By Ellis B. Barnes 


UR far-famed controversy over the use of the 

organ in public worship was the most un- 

musical performance the Disciples have given 
to the generation that saw it rise, flourish and wane. 
It was the most prolonged, intense and bitter of all 
our controversies, for while on other subjects, true to 
the genius of reformers, we have debated, on this we 
have divided, and the division continues. The melodeon 
was a Pandora’s box, a golden calf, strange fire on the 
altar, an Achan’s wedge, and poor thing! it wist not 
what it was until the latest issue of the “Jerusalem 
Review” had been heard from. Had the controversy 
survived until now those who favored the organ would 
have been written up as Huns, as advocates of Ger- 
man rationalism, by the true defenders of the faith 
who have a genius for calling bad names when they 
run out of arguments. To look at an organ was to be 
bitten, not to be healed of a serpent’s bite. Its sweet 
harmonies put the brotherhood strangely out of tune. 
The memory of those days or the reading of the tragic 
history may now provoke a smile, but when the con- 
troversy was on there were no smiles. The joy of 
life had sunk behind a bank of gloom, “Life was one 
continued battle, never ended, never o’er.” Men might 
well inquire then “When will this war end?” The par- 
ticipants Were in no merry mood. They rolled up their 
sleeves, declared war to the knife and to the hilt and 
brought to their aid all the logical Hessians and the 
illogical Huns that pride of opinion or any other in- 
fluence could command. 


ARGUMENTS THAT NEVER CHANGE 


It is interesting to recall the arguments used and 
to compare the past with the present. Then as now 
one party was attempting to seduce the faithful, and 
in those blessed days now gone forever the seducers 
were the organ party. The desire to introduce the 
organ into the holy house was merely a symptom of 
many diseases which were eating away the vitality of 
the body; the organ was but the entering wedge for 
other popish and Babylonian innovations which would 
certainly follow unless this heresy was nipped in the 
bud. Those who favored had departed from the faith; 
those who opposed were the Lord’s anointed, even if 


they were the self-appointed trustees of the faith. 
The innovation was the beginning and the end of many 
apostasies against which the faithful must set them- 
selves without reserve. The organ, it was alleged, 
was corrupting the worship of the saints wherever 
introduced, and because of it the future of the Restora- 
tion movement was beset with perils. The muzzle of 
the wolf was already within the crack of the door. 
The symbols of God’s wrath, so numerous in the book 
of Revelation, were freely drawn upon and applied to 
those who were wearing the mark of the Beast—the 
organ being the Beast, the love of it being the mark. 
There was the same old determination to crush the 
innovators, to give them no quarter, certainly no place 
on the convention programs, and to do all manner of 
violence to their pernicious schemes. The language 
and methods of this ancient controversy seem strangely 
familiar to our ears today. If we will allow the “faith- 
ful” to tell the story the Restoration movement has 
always pitched its tent on the crater of a volcano that 
was about ready to get busy. 


THE RESULT OF THE CONTROVERSY 


As a result of this anti-organ crusade churches 
were divided; many of our great preachers refused to 
preach where an organ was used, and many lesser 
lights followed their example, a few of whom remain 
until this present, but most of them have wakened up. 
The progressives, so called, and the loyal brethren, as 
they called themselves—nothing like giving yourself 
a good name—set up different standards in the same 
community, each claiming to represent the faith once 
delivered to the saints. The war was actually carried 
into Africa, or into Japan, to be exact, and what the 
Japanese thought of a system of religion that was 
being divided over the use of instruments of music 
in worship we do not know, and let us hope that we 
never may! But it is easy to surmise the heights of 
edification to which that people were led by an argu- 
ment in favor of the tuning-fork when followed by an 
argument in favor of the organ or the violin. The 
brethren will now weep to the tune of number 23. 

Unfortunately, the division in our own country 
persists, though let ss say for the benefit of those who 
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have lost interest in this ancient controversy, the old 
animosities are dying out, and the day cannot be far 
distant when all of us will sit down, organ users and 
tuning-fork users, under our own vine and fig tree, 
which being interpreted means pipe organs and choirs, 
none daring to molest or to make us afraid. There 
are risks of life and limb wherever there are organs 
and choirs, but in a world like ours, to live is to invite 
danger. And risks there are where no organs or choirs 
presume to lord it over God's heritage, greatly to the 
discomfiture of the elect. This surely is a world of 
strife and discord which not even Mr. Carnegie’s pipe 
organs can bring to an end. 


THE OPPOSITION TO THE OPPOSITION 


There were, of course, those who could not accept 
the terrific logic of the anti-organists. There were a 
great host who could not believe that with the use or 
the non-use of the organ the Restoration movement 
must rise or fall. They had sufficient wit to slip in 
between the openings of the heated controversy the 
facts that Christ did not come into the world to save 
the churches from the organ, nor did the apostles make 
the use of the organ a test of fellowship. It was pointed 
out by the progressive brethren that if the organ were 
an innovation and sinful, all innovations would have 
to go out when the organ went. And the man who 
gave body and strength to the progressive movement 
was Isaac Errett. 

Mr. Errett at this period was the great leader of 
the brotherhood, and he will ever be regarded as our 
great reconstructionist in the most chaotic period of 
our history. Although advising against the use of the 
organ for the sake of peace, he took the wind out of 
the sails of the anti-organ arguments so completely 
that ever since they have hung limp and loose upon 
their masts. It was so strange a thing for Mr. Errett 
to do—to advise one course while dynamiting the 
grounds on which that course rested—that the anti- 
brethren must have wished that he had counselled his 
brethren to use the organ and used his logic against it. 
As a sample of Mr. Errett’s defense of the organ, the 
following incident will be of unusual interest. 

When the “Apostolic Times” was founded in Lex- 
ington by a group of the most prominent brethren 
among us to resist the innovations, particularly the 
organ, which seemed to be coming in upon the churches 
like a flood, Mr. Errett wrote of them as follows: 


“Our editorial brethren of the ‘Times’ are, with us, 
guilty of a great innovation in publishing a weekly religious 
newspaper; and if they do this as ‘children of God’—and it 
would be a great injustice to indulge a contrary supposition— 
they are doing what they well know has neither a ‘divine 
command’ nor ‘an approved precedent’ to support it. 
When they preach they go into a meeting house, which is an 
innovation, and take up a hymn-book, which is an innovation, 
and give out a human hymn, which is an innovation, and this 
hymn is sung to a tune, which is an innovation, by a choir, 
which is an innovation, by the aid of a tune-book and tuning- 
fork, which are innovations. They also read from a printed 
Bible, which is an innovation. Yet who dreams in all this 
of any inovation on the law of God, or the authority of the 
Lord Jesus Christ? And who would gravely advocate seces- 
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sion in light of these innovations—insisting that they are 
without divine command or approved precedent?” 


After several broadsides of this sort, the thunders 
of the opposition died away, though rumblings were 
heard now and then for some years. The controversy 
ended, though some of those who opposed the organ 
continued the debate on their own account by making 
the use of the organ a test of fellowship. By degrees 
the organ made its way from the parlor of the home to 
the sanctuary, not many being able to see the evil of 
worshipping God with the instrument there if it were 
proper to worship with the organ at home. Neither 
could much progress be made by the anti-brethren with 
their side of the argument when the Scriptures yielded 
so little encouragement one way or the other toward 
a settlement. The spirit of the age was on the side 
of the progressives, and that fact in any controversy 
must never be left out of our account. 


A CHARITABLE VIEW OF ORGANS AND CHOIRS 


But after all is said and done the fact remains 
that organs and choirs are not necessary evils in them- 
selves. All depends upon the character and abilities 
of those who play and sing. There are organists and 
organists, and choirs and choirs. I can testify that 
I have heard excellent music in congregations which 
made no pretensions to anything more than the most 
ordinary musical abilities ; and I have also heard a few 
efforts therein which compelled me to believe that the 
Battle of Waterloo was being fought over again for 
my particular benefit. While in churches which made 
great pretensions to the very best in music I have 
heard singing and playing which delighted and filled 
the soul; and I have also heard playing and singing 
under the same dome which compelled me to believe 
that another Armenian massacre had broken out. 


THE LESSON OF THIS UNFORTUNATE CONTROVERSY 


This controversy, deplorable as it is, has come to 
be regarded as a landmark in our early disciples’ his- 
tory, one among the first attempts to reproduce what 
was thought to be an essential of the worship of any 
church claiming to be apostolic. Our pioneers were 
trying to put into practice the principles they had 
espoused, darkly groping their way, striving to find 
a sure footing, experimenting with the new wine and 
the old bottles, forgetting all the time the lesson which 
it has taken every generation great patience to learn, 
that the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life. It can 
be admitted for the sake of the argument that there 
were no instruments in the apostloic church, though 
the early Christians were not unfamiliar with them, 
according to Edersheim; no baptistries, no heated 
water, no baptismal suits, no such church furnishings 
as we have. Yet the church has ever adjusted herself 
to the demands of the pious and the cultured in every 
age, rising in her appreciation of dec€pcp and as 
the leaders in her fellowship rise/ ahd ti adapts 
in matters of expediency is as binding updn’ the con’. \ 
science of the churches as an apostolic , precedent. If * 
actual reproduction of Oriental ceremonies and fortns 
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in our worship is binding upon us before we can have 
an apostolic church, then we must recline at the Lord’s 
Table, and drink from a common cup. 

It is also worthy of remark that our appeal to the 
Scriptures for authority to use or to prohibit the organ 
is of little value, as in primitive beginnings or with 
reformations in their cradle the enrichment of worship 
and its accessories are among the least concerns of the 
reformers. When great principles are on trial for their 
life it is not possible to give anything more than the 
most meagre attention to ritual, or music, or an instru- 
ment of ten strings. Graver issues than these were at 
stake in the apostolic age. One searches the works of 
Hort, Hatch, Fisher and Farrar in vain for references 
to the musical customs of the early church. We are 
compelled to make our appeal to “sanctified common 
sense,” the fine phrase which should never be for- 
gotten, since it has proved itself to be a safe port in 
many a storm and a city of refuge for many excellent 
practices when they were hard pressed by the multi- 
tude who, according to Macaulay’s fine epigram, would 
rather fail by rule than succeed by innovation. The 
relevancy of these observations will be confirmed if 
one will turn to the “Christian Baptist” wherein not 
a single reference to the subject of music can be found. 
Pioneers are not concerned about pianofortes. Those 
who seek for organs and choirs in the New Testament 
ought to be satisfied if they find the germs of either 
one, 


rHE NATURAL DRIFT TO BROAD VIEWS 


This controversy shows that the Disciples always 
have inclined and probably always will incline to broad 
views of any important issue when it goes through the 
mills of their discussions, because of the rationalistic 
bent of their mind, due, perhaps, to the influence of 
John Locke upon Alexander Campbell. We will con- 
tinue to take a common sense view of any question 
that affords room for difference, no matter how in- 
sistently the claims of the fathers or of some special 
consideration may be urged. There are formidable and 
even authoritative barriers of precedent and custom 
which our reasoning processes break down, as our 
history abundantly attests. We know how this organ 
controversy with all its bitterness ended; we know how 
the discussion on the missionary societies ended; we 
know how the discussion on admitting the unimmersed 
to the Lord’s Table ended; and we may be assured that 
history will continue to repeat itself, though reaction- 
ary journals, true to their rule or ruin policy, will work 
incalculable mischief while the discussions are on. 





To watch the corn grow and the blossom set, to draw 
hard breath over ploughshare and spade, to read, to think, 
to love, to hope, to pray—these are the things to make 
man happy.—Ruskin, 





A man is so likely to mistake stubborness for 
strength of will, and so make a vice his superior virtue. 
On the other side, a good, stout will puts vigor into many 
a lagging enterprise. —Bishop Quayle. 
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Community Workers for Chin# 
By Eva R. Baird 


E read with joy of the emphasis that the Men 

and Millions movement is placing upon the con- 

secration of life, and it is in the hope of making 
clearer a vital need for one particular kind of work that 
this is written. The young women who are turning their 
faces toward the mission field have many of them been 
teachers, and we need the best that you have to offer for 
the task before us of educating the girls of China. It 
has been my privilege to have a share in teaching the first 
group of girls to have High School training in this district 
of a million people, and I feel with great keenness the op- 
portunities in the educational field. The call for nurses 
whose support is provided is not being met. I can con- 
ceive of no greater service for a woman fitted by tem- 
perament and training than to come as a pioneer in this 
work and to pass on to Chinese girls and women some 
knowledge of how to alleviate pain. But I believe those 
departments of mission work are better understood by 
young women in America than our third department which 
has always been classed in our reports and calls for work- 
ers as Evangelistic work, or work among Women. 

With all respect to the women who are professional 
evangelists at home, I do not believe that type of work 
makes a tremendous appeal to the average young woman 
graduating from college or university. And it is more or 








“THE RIGHT LITERATURE” 


Last autumn our Bethany Graded Les- 
son business was increased about 40%. 
The new schools added to our list are en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the literature. 
An Ohio leader—formerly a state Sunday 
school superintendent—writes: “We are 
delighted with the Bethany Lessons.” The 
pastor of a great Eastern school reports: 
“We feel that we have at last found the 
right literature.” The religious education 
director of another large school writes: 
“Our people are entirely satisfied with the 
Bethany Graded Lessons.” Have you and 
your leaders given consideration to this 
question, “Are we using the literature best 
adapted to the spiritual development of our 
children and young people?” If you have 
been careless in this respect, you should at 
once begin examination of all study litera- 
ture available. Do not forget to include 
the Bethany Graded Lessons in your in- 
vestigation. Send for returnable samples 
today. 
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less a misnomer with us. All our work is evangelistic; 
there is no place on the mission field for any kind of an 
institution that is not, and the nurse or teacher has as 
much opportunity to reach the souls of girls and women 
as this third class of workers. The use of the word 
“evangelistic” in this connection, I think, has sprung from 
the fact that the woman who goes out into the homes and 
gives her time entirely to knowing the community in the 
most intimate way possible is bound to give the word of 
Life in a very direct fashion. Nothing else meets the need 
of humanity. To speak of our work as “Women’s work’”’ 
is correct—certainly we do not work with men; but I won- 
der if that does not have a vague sound to the alert Amer- 
ican girl who wants to do a practical work. May [ tell 
you about it, this great need that is not being met? 


“FRIENDLY VISITING” 


1 speak from my own experience and observation in 
order to be concrete. Here we are, in a city of seventy 
thousand people. We do not have the seclusion of women 
of which we read in India, neither do we have the freedom 
of America. The people are friendly, homes will open 
to us. There is an enormous lot of calling to be done— 
“friendly visiting,” I believe you call it in Settlement work 
in America. There was a time when it was difficult to 
conserve results of this kind of work because we had no 
center of activity. That day is past, thank God. We 
have here one center that is distinctively for women. Be- 
sides that, we have in our central church excellent facili- 
ties for any form of work that materializes, also a center 
in the west part of the city where the community worker 
is free to carry out whatever ideas she may have for 
neighborhood betterment. Two more centers of this sort 
are to be built in other parts of the city in the next few 
years. These centers provide for work among men and 
children as well as among women, but there is no neces- 
sity for clashing of interests. 

The nature of the work in these centers depends 
largely on the workers in charge. I do not want to give 
you the impression that we have anything like Hull House. 
West Gate would look very modest to western eyes—it 
cost something like two thousand dollars, I think—but it 
is adequate to the needs. In these centers work for chil- 
dren has considerable attention. The lack of public schools 
offers a special opportunity to interest the children in 
classes, games, etc., and both our schools and Sunday 
schools reap results from this more general work. Nat- 
urally, all of this work should articulate with the mission 
hospital, with the Boys’ and Girls’ schools as well as with 
the church. The possibilities for classes among the women, 
to learn to read, to learn the Gospel—or, if you wish, in- 
dustrial work—are many. But all of these must be built 
on the friendship the worker is able to develop and main- 
tain in the community. The contact she has with the com- 
munity is the crux of the situation. There, it seems to me, 
is where the work must be done. It is quite possible that 
others may have to take over the more organized work 
that grows out of this that she may be free for this dis- 
tinctive form of service. 

And what about preaching? Well, I suppose we do 
preach, but I am afraid preaching to Chinese women might 
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lesson. H. L. Willett, Jr.’s ““Clear- 
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does not “‘expostulate” on verses 
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not stand a homiletic test; at least mine wouldn't. These 
centers of which I speak center around a chapel, and be- 
sides our regular church services we have at least one 
public meeting for women each week. Here we have our 
largest crowds, and many who come to these meetings 
have no real interest. Those who do, we naturally grade 
into classes. My own method is almost conversational ; 
we must begin with something our listeners know some- 
thing about, and fit our message to the knowledge of our 
audience. Here the difficulties of the language come in, 
and often the missionary does her best work in the prepara- 
tion she gives her Bible woman. 

That brings up another question. What is a Bible 
woman? Well, a Bible woman is a Bible woman, and a 
good one is a present help in time of trouble; and a bad 
one—but we won't discuss that. A Bible woman is the 
best trained woman you can get to share your work, and 
with her you have a rare opportunity for team work. She 
can help you endlessly in matters that are native to her 
and foreign to you, and you can repay her by constant 
leadership along the lines in which you have been favored 
and she has not. The training of Bible women is another 
distinctive field of work, but in the nature of the case the 
missionary who cares for that must be some one who has 
herself had considerable experience in the very kind of 
service for which the Bible women must be prepared. 

I would not picture this community work as easy; 
there are many difficulties to be overcome, and constant 
problems to be worked out; but I do not believe that the 
young women of America are looking for easy tasks. Here 
is a work that will call out all of the resourcefulness and 
all of the initiative of any young college woman, and with 
those qualities she will need infinite patience and a great 
faith. I believe 1 would put as the first requirement a pas- 
sion for folks, the Christ spirit which looks with compas- 
sion upon the multitudes and then seeks them one by one. 
Of the fruitage, I can only speak from what I know in 
my own life and that of others. “The hundred fold in this 
Life” is given us. I remember when Mary Kelly was 
seriously injured by a fall, and I was the one to go to the 
Christian Women’s prayer-meeting to tell them about it, 
that there were thirty women whom she had taught to pray 
whose entreaties went up to Heaven for her. If friend- 
ships are among life’s treasures, if leading people to higher 
planes of living is a worthy occupation, if saving people 
now is worth while, then here is a field of effort that will 
satisfy the young woman who is looking for a large service 
and is willing to pay the price. We are waiting for you 
in Luchowfu and Wuhu, in Chuchow and Nantungchow, 
and our need is very great. 


Luchowfu, China. 





Making the Earth a Home 


By Catherine Breshkovsky 


“The Little Grandmother of the Russian Revolution” 


HEN I write on woman’s destiny, I take the 
W tzesion in a large sense and consider her 
significance as that of one-half of the human 
race—a half that holds in its hands the future of man- 
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kind. The development of body and soul depends on 
women’s capacities, their experience, their love, their 
accomplishments, moral and intellectual. 

They are not doing for the welfare of mankind all 
they can do as women, as mothers and governesses, as 
sisters and companions, as leaders of the morality of our 
world, as philosophers of the great love that unites all 
souls together and establishes such a_ brotherhood 
among us that no exterior form or political construc- 
tions, no new principles or teachings can deprive us of 
it. This poor earth-ball of ours ought to be our home 
instead of our world, and we ought to be all one family, 
not at all so large as not to be known to everybody. 

Yes, I am sure it is time for the women to step out 
as educators, as creators of new relations between one 
another. There must be principles, but there ought to 
be practice, too. Who will set the example? Only those 
that can observe the functions of our body and mind 
from the very infancy of its growth can inculcate suc- 
cessfully new habits and new inclinations in the coming 
generation. 





The Unseen Captain 


HO is that unseen Captain where Freedom's 
flag’s unfurled? 
Who, silent, takes unbidden place, 
And walks with steadfast, spirit pace, 
Each marching regiment beside, 
Lost in its steady, pulsing tide: 
Who is that unseen Captain where Freedom’s flag un- 
furled? 


It is the “Man of Sorrows,’ 


who died to save the world! 


Who is that unseen Captain, where Death’s dark bombs 
are hurled, 

Who leads each tense and waiting throng 

Toward victory’s altars with a song; 

Who calls to Death, “Where is thy sting?” 

“And where, O Grave, thy triumphing ?” 

Who is that unseen Captain, where Death’s dark bombs 
are hurled? 

It is the “Man of Sorrows,” who died to save the world! 


Who is that unseen Captain, where battle smoke lies curled 

Above the silence of each soul, 

And guides it to its mystic goal, 

Who gives His courage to the faint, 

His promise to each dying saint; 

Who is that unseen Captain where battle smoke lies 
curled? 

It is the “Man of Sorrows,” who died to save the world! 


Who is that unseen Captain where victory’s dew lies 
pearled 

On the garden of earth’s battlefield, 

The crimson soil that soon will yield 

A harvest of unbroken peace, 

And love that brings each hour increase! 

Who is that unseen Captain where victory’s dew lies 
pearled? 

It is the “Man of Sorrows, 


’” 


who died to save the world! 


—Mary ALetHeEA Woopwarp, 
— . in The Living Church. 
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Economic Influences in War 


Economic Causes in 
the Present War 


One of the most notable books that one who desires to 
think dispassionately upon the causes of war can read is Loria’s 
“Economic Causes of War” (188 pages, $1.00, Charles Kerr & 
Co., 1918). It was written before the war broke out and was 
published by the Nobel Institute in 1912. In 1916 Professor 
Loria wrote a supplemental chapter on the application of his 
deductions to this conflict. The author is a professor in the 
University of Turin and thoroughly loyal; his dispassionate 
pre-war diagnosis of the causes of war and the means to per- 
manent peace finds striking confirmation in the things that 
precipitated this conflict and his principles have much value in 
the consideration of negotiations for peace. The volume was 
first published under the title “Le Bases Economiques de la 
Justice Internationale” and is a major contribution to the liter- 
ature of peace propaganda. 

The last chapter will logically come first in interest and 
importance because of the vital interest in this conflict and 
because its material furnishes a striking test of the author’s 
previous deductions. He first points out how the Balkan wars 
were promoted by the loaning of vast sums to the belligerent 
states by French, German and English bankers with the pro- 
vision that the money must be used to buy munitions in the 
state loaning the money, then how the separable economic 
interests of each of these small states brought on a relentless 
war, first against the Turk, then among themselves—the latter 
fact being sufficient answer to the cry that it was a war 
between Christian and Mohammedan. Then he traces the 
development of English and French imperialism and the men- 
acing desire of Germany for the same imperialistic power in a 
world that had largely been preoccupied by the others. 

But democracy in England and France was more powerful 
of late years than were the imperialists and sought means of 
keeping the peace, because trade and labor always lose in war, 
while in Germany and Russia and Austria government was 
under the control of great landed proprietors and bankers who 
profit by war. Russia had desired a Hague Tribunal because 
she was exhausted at the time she called it; England was 
willing to adopt a status quo disarmament policy because she 
had first place in the world of trade; Germany vetoed all such 
proposals because she was determined to wrest the world from 
England. In Germany it was the mercantile and small trading 
classes that opposed war, together with labor; and it was the 
big captains of industry who desired to tear world trade out of 
foreign hands, the landed Junkers who as a leisure class had 
grown to be a military aristocracy, and the great bankers who 
profit in a debtor society, who were determined to have it. 

Professor Loria’s contentions are not altogether upheld by 
the purported revelations of the great German steel magnate 
von Thyssen as published recently in the Wall Street Journal. 
If the Interview is authentic, the dynasty and its auxiliary 
corps of military autocrats forced the war against the desire 
of trade, and men who, like himself, refused to yield have been 
ruined arbitrarily by the Prussian war lords. He contends that 
Germany was taking her place in the sun through her applica- 
tions of science and efficiency to industry and world-salesman- 
ship, but that the “Potsdam gang” saw autocracy doomed in 
such a world and determined to fortify it with a war that would 
crush ail tendencies toward democracy and parliamentarian- 
ism, This would bear up Professor Loria’s contention in so far 
as it agrees regarding the classes who were for and against 
war in Germany, but it would make the military and dynastic 
autocracy rather than the economic influences its direct precip- 
itators., 

> * * 
The Dogma of Economic 
Determinism 


That economic causes are the most powerful factors in the 
directing of human events may be readily admitted without 


denying all other causes. The materialistic interpretation of 
history has made a major contribution to an understanding of 
the tides and currents of human destiny, but like every other 
discovery it has overwrought its thesis and tends to dogmatize. 
Here is just where the value of Professor Loria’s work is great 
in these times when so much is being written upon the diplo- 
matic and other causes leading up to the war; it establishes 
the major and fundamental economic factors. But it is also 
where the dogma of “economic determinism” receives its just 
and logical criticism; it brings us to a fresh analysis of the 
causes of all war and establishes the fact that there are other, 
even though less powerful causes, and that there may be a 
complex of causes. 

That economic exploitation was a primary, though not 
necessarily the total cause of such conflicts as the Boer War, 
the Mexican War of the Forties, the Italian war in Tripoli, the 
English “Opium War” in China, the Franco-German war of 
1870, and of this war, may be admitted; that exploitative inter- 
ests came near engulfing us in a war with Mexico in recent 
years is likewise true; that we fomented rebellion in Panama 
to forward our Panama Canal enterprise is admitted at least 
by many Americans and believed by all Columbians and by 
most of the rest of the world; and that property in slaves led 
up to the Civil War all will admit, though the fact that that 
war was caused by the idealistic demand that slavery should 
cease rather than by the encroachments of slavery strikes a 
body blow at any dogmatizating about economic determinatives. 
When Professor Loria carries his analysis to the extent of 
claiming that the “sole purpose of the Crusades was to increase 
the incomes of European feudal lords at the expense of the 
Syrian and oriental revenue,” that the Spanish war was “merely 
the result of the decline in the profits of American sugar manu- 
facturers”; that Holland's “struggle for independence against 
Spain was in reality simply a privateering war on the Spanish 
merchant marine,” he certainly makes his thesis work over- 
time. 

But that economic aspirations have been the major factor 
in most wars and the primary cause in many he would seem to 
have fairly established. In the days when war was the chief 
business of kings, when the landlords and bankers were their 
feudal lieutenants and the small tradesmen and tenants their 
helpless serfs or servants, they extended their “business” by 
what the old Greek called the “glorious pleasure” of war. 
Professor Loria points out that when great merchants and 
“big business” do join in the military business it is not to open 
markets, but to take away from others the markets already 
opened. This covers well the interests of the captains of indus- 
try and finance in Germany today, as it did also in 1870 when 
Bismarck rewarded them with the iron regions of Lorraine; 
it is the very raison d’etre of Pan-Germanism today. 

Our author shows well how protective tariffs build up 
enmities, fortify an exploitative nationalism, and obstruct the 
growth of that international trade which is one of the highways 
of permanent peace. He contends that, in the last analysis, 
war is caused by decreasing revenue, and substantiates his con- 
tention by many references; but one must, in the absence of 
demonstration, either accept his declaration without question 
or doubt that a mere “this therefore that” logic is sufficient. 
To say that American and Australian prohibition of Oriental 
immigration was caused by declining revenues just because 
there was a decline in revenues at that period does not prove 


$0 serious a contention. 
. * * 


Economic Fundamentals in 
the Making of Peace 


Our author traces rapidly the rise of international law in 
the first part of his book. Trade and filchering and exploitation 
were closely allied. If the sea dog who preyed and bartered 
had one ship, he was a pirate; if he had two hundred, he was 
a king; privateering was an “honest” trade that made such 
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great admirals as Sir Francis Drake. Spain once went to war 
with England because of the latter’s slave trade. Ways of 
peaceful bartering were found to be more profitable where 
power was fairly, evenly balanced and rules were adopted. 
From these rules of trade international law developed. Under 
the slave state races joined to support each other; under serf- 
dom, with a thousand petty lords, the pope was the arbiter; 
when great nations grew they sought to make wars fewer 
through “balance of power” arrangements—a diplomatic war 
of wits and mutual nationalistic interests between great powers 
with small peoples as pawns. Yet in all cases strong nations 
have torn up treaties under the exigency of war and inter- 
national law has no permanent authority. Might still makes 
right between nations and classes. 

The only way out would seem to be some means of endow- 
ing international law with power to enforce its dictates. But 
no strong state will voluntarily put what it calls “vital” issues 
in the hands of other authority. There have been more than 
one hundred difficulties settled by arbitration in the past cen- 
tury, but this is only symptomatic of better things. Labor can 
submit differences of a justiciable kind to arbitration, but it 
cannot submit such fundamental contentions as revolve around 
questions of what is a just wage and shall workingmen have 
the right to unite, to a court of law until the human right 
involved in them is settled in law. So there are inevitable 
international questions that have found no solvent in the rec- 
ognized law of nations, and men must have the right to fight 
for their rights against all tradition and custom and temporary 
policy or the advantage any one nation possesses at the time 


arbitration is adopted. 
* * + 


Democracy, Industrial and Political, 
the Only Way Out 


Democracy is the only way out, and it must be an indus- 
trial as well as a political democracy. The hope of the world, 
our author contends, is in the international proletariat, a world 
ruled by the small land-owner, the workingman and the small 
tradesman, with free-trade, and such actual government by the 
people in all lands as will insure no possibility of war without 
their consent. Kant’s formula (this for our friends who have 
suddenly discovered that all German philosophy was auto- 
cratic) he believes to hold the hope of the world, viz., abolition 
of power to contract debts without public consent, the right to 
declare war in the hands of the people only, and the universal 
creation of democratic institutions. 

At the present time the best an arbitrator can do is to 
make awards upon the basis of what might have been won by 
the stronger minus what it would have cost him to win, else 
both industrial classes and nations will refuse arbitration for 
war. Under an internationalizing of these interests which the 
common people will find to be universal between them, as 
the cost of war always falls upon the common man, he will 
refuse to pay the price. Meanwhile the very expensiveness and 
destructiveness of war is enforcing the lesson upon him; this 
war will convince the men who gave their brothers to fight it 
and taxed their future to pay for it and who bear its wounds 
in their own bodies, that war brings evil only; and they will 
learn to settle troubles between nations as they now settle 
them between themselves in the nation. The author points out 
the limitations of that labor crusade which seeks only larger 
wages for its particular organization or the labor of its own 
land and thinks it may be productive of war itself. 

One may admit all the above, yet feel that Professor 
Loria dogmatizes when he says that “in every case the forces 
that dictate the conditions of peace are wholly economic in 
character.” Is it necessary to contend there are no other forces 
just because the economic are so powerful? Is democracy 
wholly based upon economic causes? Is there no power in 
moral enthusiasm or religious idealism at all? Even economic 
determinists will work for small wages to contend for their 
theory and suffer martyrdom for their protest against tyranny. 
In this book Professor Loria rises to heights of idealism when 
he says “the real essence of the proletarian agitation 
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does not concern itself at all with the prosaic and immediate 
aim of securing fat wages, but seeks to assure the laborer, 
even—if necessary—at the cost of suffering and privations, a 


more noble destiny.” Atva W. TAYLOR 





The Sunday School 


Obey God" 


ILLIONS of Americans are learning the lessons of 
obedience and discipline as never before; the net re- 
sult of this will be vastly beneficial. In the camps 

we learn precise obedience. This influence will permeate all 
places and classes. Jesus’ command 
is that we follow him. We need to 
see a divine finger pointing at each 
one of us and saying, “This means 
you.” Very helpful in this connection 
are Jesus’ words to Peter, “What is 
that to thee? Follow thou me.” It 
seemed to Peter that his lot was to be 
more sacrificial and more difficult than 
John’s. It seemed to him that John 
had the most prominent place and the 
best of it every time. “And, Master, 
lin Sie De what of this man?” “What is that to 
tev. John R. Ewers : 

thee? Follow thou me.” 

Here is a young man, home on a furlough. He walks up 
the main street of his town and he sees a lot of other young 
fellows running about with the girls, going to the movies, 
holding their fat positions in the offices and he says, “Why 
should I suffer all the denials and hardships incident to mili- 
tery life when these young fellows are having a soft time 
at home?” And then the answer comes as it did to Peter, 
“What is that to thee? follow thou me.” 

We are to measure life by the highest, not by the lowest 
standards. Here is a good housewife who has been baking 
honest war-bread. Her children have found fault with it and 
her husband has growled unduly over it. He has said that 
it seems to him that a man who works as hard as he does 
should not be fed on stuff like that. She goes over to bor- 
row some baking powder of her neighbor and finds that un- 
scrupulous woman baking with pure white wheat flour. She 
sees the fragrant brown loaves and remembers how her hus- 
band boasts of her cooking. She goes home in a rage. “Why 
should I save if other women do not observe the law,” she 
says. The answer comes, “What is that to thee? follow thou 
Hoover.” 

Here is a man who has been denying himself clothes, 
meat, trips and practically everything and has been buying 
liberty bonds and thrift stamps and giving his money to the 
Red Cross and to the Y. M. C. A. and to all good purposes, 
not forgetting to keep up his missionary dues at the church. 
Some evening he goes out with a group of his old time friends 
and he finds to his utter dismay that not one of them has 
been making any sacrifice. He comes home all upset. Then 
the voice comes to him, “What is that to thee? follow thou 
me.” 

Thus are we often disillusioned. We find that other peo- 
ple are not giving to missions, to the church; are not toiling 
for the Sunday school as we are; and we are disposed to relax 
our efforts. Then the voice speaks to us as it did to Peter, 
“What is that to thee? follow thou me.” It is a call to endure 
hardship. It is a call for magnificent independency. 





*This article is based on the International Uniform lesson 
for July 28, “Obeying God.” Scripture, Matt. 4:18-22; John 


14:22-24; Jas. 1:22-27. 
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| know of a case where a man possessed of a tremendous 
temperance conviction went into a convention and by his own 
sheer power swung that whole vast company of men over to 
his side, meeting every argument and sweeping aside all con- 
servatives and conquering all vigorous opposition by the irre- 
sistible power of his own big idea. We cannot excuse our- 
selves because of the weaker brothers. Some one must be 
big and brave enough to lead the way. This is the big need 
of every Sunday school, of every church, of every city, of 
every nation. 

Examine your soul and seek to ascertain if you are hiding 
behind a coward or behind some poor miserable man or woman 
who lacks the courage and nerve to live up to the rigid de- 
mands of this present time of testing. It takes courage to 
stick by the plain task now. It takes courage to hold up that 
class now. It takes conviction to hold the old church to 
ccfinite service now. A minister just left my study. He has 
a great church. He said, “I am planning to stay right on the 
job and help to create morale for the war.” I replied, “I 
have given up my vacation to do that very thing.” We are 
at war. War means sacrifice. War means conviction. Have 


ou got the stuff? 
ae ‘4 Joun R. Ewers. 





The War 


A Weekly Analysis 


HILE the enemy still delays his drive in France, the 
\W allies have been improving their positions along the 
western front and in the Balkan theater. 

The Franco-Italian drive in Albania has been the most 
interesting activity of the last week. It marks the first exten- 
sive movement in this long-dormant war zone that has taken 
place since the hard fighting that captured Monastir and the 
heights of the Cerna bend, in Serbia. 

It is, in strategic effect, a turning movement against the 
Austro-Bulgarian front that stretched across Albania and 
Southern Serbia to the region of Lake Doiran on the Bulgar- 
Greek frontier. 

The Italians have driven north along the Adriatic coast 
a distance of nearly twenty-five miles; on their right the 
French have advanced with equal success, Barat and Fieri have 
been occupied, and the retreating Austrians have been com- 
pelled to defend themselves along the line of the Skumbi river, 
where they cover the important town of Elbassan, and the 
road to the seaport of Durazzo. 

They are also guarding a pass through the mountains that 
leads from Albania into Serbia around the north end of Lake 
Ochrida. 

It is not possible to say whether this movement will lead 
to any vigorous offensive along the Macedonian front, north 
of Saloniki; but the Bulgars display anxiety in their bombard- 
ment of the allied line, and if the Franco-Italian forces can 
uncover the mountain pass the whole Austro-Bulgar front may 
be seriously affected, 

Any success on the part of the allies in this region is 
important just now because of the effect it may have on the 
disaffected troops of Austria and the subject peoples of the 
dual monarchy. If a drive could be made through Serbia to the 
Danube it would be an immense help in embarrassing the 
Hapsburg empire, and inciting to revolt the Czecho-Slovak 
and Jugo-Slav peoples. 

The Czecho-Slovaks, by virtue of what they have done to 
redeem Siberia from bolshevik misrule, and because of the 
brave part they are taking in the fighting on the Italian front, 
are winning for themselves and their just cause a measure of 
world attention that ought to have been given them long ago. 
We have lost great advantage to the cause of democracy as a 
whole by the halting, half-hearted manner in which we have 
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: 
United Church 
Is Coming! 


Anyone who reads the signs of the times 
carefully is aware of the fact that church union 
is coming very rapidly. The progress toward 
unity has been accentuated by the world war. 
In this new age soon to be there must be a 


broad, nonsectarian, highly social hymnody. 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Is just the hymnal for this new and glorious age. 





Read the following extract from the preface to the 





book: 


“Next to the delight of soul found in working over 
and over these rich materials of poetry and harmony, 
the editors regard as of greatest significance their 
discovery through these hymns of a spiritually united 
Church. 


great hymns of Christian experience. 


Many creeds seem to melt together in the 
A true Chris- 
tian hymn cannot be sectarian. It belongs to all 
Christ’s disciples. From many sources, far separated 
ecclesiastically, there comes one voice of common 
praise and devotion. It is from this perception of a 
United Church existing underneath the denomina- 
tional order, a Church united in praise, in aspiration 
and in experience, and expressing its unity in these 
glorious hymns, that the title which this book bears 
was first suggested. Hymns of many creeds are here, 
interpreting, however, but one faith. It is our hope 
that wherever these hymns are sung the spirit of 
unity may be deepened and Christians be drawn more 
closely together as they draw near to their common 


Father in united worship.” 


Send for a returnable copy of the hymnal; examine 
it and see whether the book itself does not live up to 
the spirit of these introductory words. 


The Christian Century Press 
700 E. 40th Street CHICAGO 
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responded to the pleas and encouraged the aspirations of these 
people of Bohemia and Moravia. 

General Foch has been winning tactical victories on the 
west front, designed to strengthen his line, harrass the enemy 
and capture prisoners from whom information may be ob- 
tained of the enemy plans. 

The delay in the expected renewal of the German offensive 
must not be considered due to weakness, altho due in large 
part to the need for reorganization and recruitment following 
the heavy losses experienced in the last two big efforts. But 
the enemy has the strength for a mighty smash, and we must 
assume that his preparations are being made with the greatest 
possible care. 

In the meantime the allies and the United States are con- 
sidering what shall be done to help Russia. The problem pre- 
sents many perplexing angles. It seems obvious, however, that 
Germany must not be permitted to absorb Russia, and to estab- 
lish herself as master of its rich territory and its millions of 
people. 

The Czecho-Slovaks in Siberia offer a nucleus for re- 
enforced effort. Propaganda and economic assistance, it is 
agreed, ought to be sent; difference of opinion exists as to 
whether military intervention should be attempted, and to what 
extent. The disposition in Washington seems to be against 
military intervention, but I am not sure that Washington is 
allowing us to learn all that is thought and planned. It is 
certainly the part of wisdom to keep from the enemy as long as 
possible the details of any program that may be decided upon. 


S. J. Duncan-CLarK. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Is Church in Danger of Being Displaced? 


Editor Tue CuristiAn CeNntTurRY: 

I appreciate very much your position, and I assure you 
that the “Century” has my sympathy in its stand for progress. 
We are going through a great period in the history of the 
world and it looks very much as if the church would not be 
able to measure up to this period of history. It has already 
stepped aside and permitted the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and 
Knights of Columbus te take up a great work, and I have 
no doubt some are now wondering just what the place of the 
church is in this great hour. It looks to me as if the church 
is losing a great opportunity. 

The nations of the world are making progress rapidly. 
There will undoubtedly be a league of nations for the pur- 
pose of keeping the peace of the world at the conclusion of 
this war. In other words, we are going to have a union of 
rations and it appears that this will come in advance of any 
union of churches. It looks very much as if institutional or- 
ganizations which serve will outrank the church. This should not 
be. The church should always have a call for the soul of 
man, but men today are looking far beyond the little bicker- 
ings and differences between denominations and churches. If 
the church of the future thinks that it can maintain itself on 
its denominational policies and its little isms, it, in my opinion, 
will have a great awakening. 

It is, therefore, a pleasure for me to receive weekly a 
paper standing for progress as does THe CurisTiAN CENTURY, 
and I wish that its influence might be multiplied a thousand 
fold. J. O. Boyp. 

Keokuk, lowa. 


Practical Steps Toward Union 


Editor Tue CuristiAn CENTURY: 


In your valuable paper you are having much to say con- 
cerning Christian union—urging it in your forceful way or 
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citing some statement by another on the subject, or giving 
some example of the practice of Christian union. 

As to the practice of union, or an approach to it I wonder 
if you would be interested in the progress being made in this 
little wayside town. We have two Protestant churches, 
Methodist and Christian, of about equal strength, and a strong 
Catholic church. The two Protestant churches have been 
co-operating along usual lines for a number of years, though 
they never held a union revival. In addition to union services 
on Memorial Sunday and at Thanksgiving, some years ago 
they added union Sunday evening services, during July and 
August, to be held in the little park, when the weather was 
favorable. Five years ago another step was taken when the 
two Protestant ministers agreed, and secured the consent of 
their congregations to the same: That in case either minister 
should be called out of town or for any reason was unable 
to fill his pulpit on Sunday, the other minister should take 
his congregation to the church of the unoccupied pulpit and 
there hold a union service. This action caused a great deal 
of comment, and nearly all favorable, for who dare speak 
against it? The Christians in both churches were warming 
up, and outsiders were wondering. 

Three years ago the Sunday evening union services for 
the summer began the middle of June and continued to the 
middle of September, thus lasting three months instead of 
two. 

These services were not discontinued last fall, as the 
custom had been for several years. But when the weather 
became too cool to hold outdoor services they went to the 
churches, but still as union Sunday evening services. So they 
continued all winter long, one evening at the Methodist 
church, the Christian minister preaching, next Sunday even- 
ing at the Christian church, the Methodist minister preaching, 
and I have not heard a single word of adverse criticism. In 
addition to being the Christian thing to do, it also proved to 
Le a valuable conservation measure before the long hard 
winter was over, and this we think Christian too, but it was 
the desire for union and not conservation that prompted the 
union services of last winter. 

For more than a year we have been holding union Sun- 
cay evening services with increasing attendance and interest. 
They have been held in the park this year since the 1st of 
June. And to these large outdoor audiences we are urging 
every possible angle of Christian union. Here is our latest 
argument: If we can surrender our own liberties, likes and 
dislikes, abstain from meat and flour and eat corn bread, in 
order to win this war, which is only one of the great cam- 
paigns in civilization’s progress, what should we be willing 
to surrender theologically for the Christ’s sake? The former 
is no doubt necessary in order to win this war for Democracy, 
but union of all Christians is absolutely essential if the world 
is to become Christian. 

In this move we are being ably supported by local pro- 
gressive business men, some of whom have spoken to these 
Sunday evening audiences, and others will follow. In fact, 
I discovered long ago that a great and growing host of 
laymen are far in advance of a goodly portion of the min- 
istry on this all important subject. B. H. SEatock. 

Illiopolis, Ill. 


Disciples Chaplain Needed at Harvard 


Editor Tue CuristiAN CENTURY: 


A matter of vital importance to Disciples of Christ has 
come to light in connection with the establishment in Cam- 
bridge of the Harvard Radio School. For nearly a year there 
have been in attendance 5,000 young men. Several of the halls 
and dormitories of the University have been fitted up for 
their accommodation. It is expected that by next September 
fully 10,000 will be receiving instruction in this branch of 
war service. To provide for this large increase in the Radio 
School several buildings are being rapidly erected on the 
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historic Cambridge Common, made memorable by the stirring 
scenes enacted there during the Revolutionary War. 

In going through the files to get the names of the mar- 
ried men in the Radio School, whose wives were to be visited, 
Mrs. Manifold, as Secretary of the Harvard Dames Society, 
came across at least one hundred names of those who were 
registered as members of Disciples churches in other states. 
If the same proportion is maintained there should be fully 
two hundred of “our boys” attending the Radio School in the 
fall. But the painful fact confronting us is that we have no 
church in Cambridge, and distance and other causes prevents 
our small churches in Roxbury and Everett from rendering 
the efficient ministry desired. 

We need a chaplain in Cambridge who could render social 
and spiritual service on behalf of the boys. I believe that if 
proper representation was made to the Harvard authorities 
we could secure the necessary rooms in the Phillips Brooks 
House, which is already being used as a social center and 
hostess house for the radio boys. Will not one of our mis- 
sionary organizations take this up, or some brother or church 
make it possible for them to do so? Here is a great and 
effectual door opened unto us. Are we ready to avail our- 
selves of it? Now is the time. 


Cambridge, Mass. GEORGE MANIFOLD. 


Evidently Doesn’t Like the ‘‘Century” 


Editor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 


I want you to take my name off your mailing list for The 
Christian Century. I received the paper under a special offer, 
but I do not want it in my home any longer. I had heard so 
much about the paper that I took advantage of the offer to 
see if the things said about it were true. I find that they are 
and far worse than I thought they were. It is unfit to come 
into the home of anyone who believes in the dear old Bible. 
You and your contributors are trying to tear the book to 
pieces and leave us nothing to believe. I gather from your 
paper that there is hardly any part of the Bible that is true. 

Herbert Willett thinks he knows all about Daniel and 
Revelation, but he has missed it all the way through. He 
may be smart enough to teach in the Divinity House, but he 
isn’t smart enough to interpret these books. Why, he doesn’t 
know his a, b c’s about the Bible. Our illiterate mountain 
preachers here in Kentucky could teach him a whole lot, and 
show him where the Bible is true from cover to cover. We 
believe it from beginning to end, from the story of Creation 
to the swallowing of Jonah by the whale and down through all 
its pages. God says that his word is true and so we don't 
doubt one thing in the Bible. It has stood the test of time, 
the assaults of critics, the bitter attacks by such papers as 
The Chrisian Century, the teachings of such men as are in 
the College of the Bible at Lexington. It will stand till the 
day of judgment and its words will condemn you and all such 
us contribute to its pages. You are adding to and taking away 
from its precious truths. Millions have died with triumphant 
faith in all its teachings. They were men and women of 
God and mighty men and women they were. 

Oh, it is no wonder that the faith of Christian people is 
being shattered and churches are dying by the hundreds be- 
cause you have left them nothing to stand on or believe. You 
have taken away their God and their Christ. But thank God, 
there are some of us left who still believe in God as taught 
in the Bible and believe that Christ was divine and the Son 
of God. We believe that the writers of this dear old book 
were inspired men of God, and they wrote what God told 
them to write. And, thank God, because the Bible is true it 
can stand all the assaults of its enemies. It could never have 
stood these more than 1,900 years and have become the 
greatest book in the world and have transformed the world 
through its teachings had it been so full of false statements 
and false meanings. 

Germany has lost her soul because she attacked the 
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truths in the Bible and as a result she has no religion. You 
are following in the footsteps of Germany, and because there 
are men and women who will believe your false teachings our 
country will soon have no soul. 

Oh, I can see the drifting of the people. Only a remnant 
left who hold to the faith of our forefathers. Colleges, 
preachers, teachers, church papers have criticised the Bible 
tll vast numbers are believing them. No wonder the church 
is losing its power and grip upon the people. 

Oh, I know you think we are old fogies for believing the 
story of creation, the story of Jonah and the whale, etc.; 
but, thank God, my faith has never been shattered by the 
teachings of these institutions and men. 

So please take my name off. I have children in my home, 
and I wouldn’t for anything on earth have them read such 
stuff as I have read in THe Curistian Century these past few 
weeks. The good.old “Christian Standard” suits me good 
enough and furnishes me with wholesome reading 


Stanton, Ky. PAuL DERTHICK. 


Some Postscripts 


Editor Tne CuristiAn CenTuRY: 

You are making a paper of great value to our brother- 
hood and to the Christian world. Prof. Willett is giving a 
clear, scholarly discussion greatly needed these days. It 
should be widely read and studied. The confusion in the 
popular mind is not so surprising as the amount of blind 
“learning” on the subject. 

The only “criticism” to be made on the Century is that it 
requires more time than some papers do. There is little or 


nothing to be skipped. 
. ' te F. W. CoLiins 


Boyero, Colo. 


Editor Tue Curistian Century: 


The paper gets better. It is one of the most stimulating 
that comes to my desk. You are talking sensibly about mat- 
ters that pertain to the time that now is. Dr. Willett’s articles 


are especiall ood. 
° 7s Watter Scott Coox. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A NEW FOSDICK BOOK 


The Meaning of Faith 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Author of “The eed epee “The Manhood 
of the Master,” etc. 


This is the book that Professor Fosdick has been 
ae for years, and turned aside long enough to 


Challenge of the Present Crisis.” 


The author's purpose in these twelve studies is to 
—_ away the misa involved in the com- 
accepted theories of faith, to indicate the rela- 
Tonakip of faith to other aspects of life, to face frankly 
the serious question of suffering as an obstacle of faith, 
why expound the vital significance of faith in Jesus 
rist. 


Printed on thin paper. Round corners. Pocket size. 
PRICE, NET, $1.00 POSTPAID 
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The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Finds Churches Favor a 
League of Nations 


Secretary Henry A. Atkinson, of the National Committee 
on the Churches and the Moral Aims of the War, expresses 
the opinion that the churches of this country favor the forma- 
tion of a League of Nations for the Prevention of War. Dr. 
Atkinson has sent a letter to this effect to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in which he tells of a poll of sentiment taken. Over 
four hundred ministers of all denominations were consulted 
and only six replied adversely. Four were opposed to the agita- 
tion of the matter during the period of the war, while two were 
Quakers and were opposed to any plan that proposed to use 
force in the preservation of peace. Dr. Atkinson declares in 
his letter: “There is no doubt that on this fundamental ques- 
tion of both war and peace the churches of America and Great 
Britain are in close accord.” 


Dr. Charles S. Macfarland Received 
With Honor in Paris 


Dr. Charles S. Macfarland has received a royal welcome in 
Paris as the secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. He has been given the honorary degree 
of doctor of divinity from the Divinity School of Paris, which 
marks a break with the traditions of the school. He has been 
given an audience by President Poincare and Premier Clemen- 
ceau. His messages to the French people have been printed in 
Echo de Paris, and Maurice Barres of the French Academy has 
declared, “France has never in the course of the centuries 
received more beautiful messages than these.” Dr. Macfarland 
was greeted by the Premier as “the first of the second million 
men. 


Lutherans Making Rapid 
Progress in Union 


There is much good news among Lutherans of growing 
union sentiment. The four hundredth anniversary of the Luth- 
eran Reformation led to much talk of uniting the various 
branches of Lutheranism in this country. The chief difficulty in 
the way of union was the foreign allegiance of the different 
bodies, but the war has served to bring these together. Already 
the Lutheran General Council, the General Synod and the 
United Synod of the South have voted to unite. Of the forty- 
four synods interested in the union, only one has voted ad- 
versely, the Swedish Augustana Synod, which cares for former 
members of the state church of Sweden. The Missouri Synod, 
representing a kind of Lutheran high-churchism, has not con- 
sidered union as it has no relationships with other Lutheran 


bodies. Its constituency is German. 


Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
Join Forces for Drive 


The next big Association drive will be for a combined fund 
to be used by the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. for war 
work. The amount to be asked for will be $112,000,000. Dr. 
John R. Mott, president of the Y. M. C. A., has just issued a 
statement concerning the matter and intimates that the cam- 
paign will be put on just after the Liberty Loan campaign in 
the fall. 


Conference on 
Rural Work 


The Methodists of the middle west will hold a conference 
on rural work at Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, July 
22-26. A strong group of speakers has been provided, not all 
of them Methodists. Bishop Nicholson, who presides over the 
Chicago area, will be present and speak on the rural problem. 
Rk. E. Hieronymus, of the University of Illinois, will speak on 
the relationship of the educational program to the rural church. 


Head of Bible 
Society Resigns 


After serving the American Bible Society for nearly twenty 
years as president, Rev. John Fox, D.D., LL.D, has resigned. 
The reason given for his resignation was the state of his 
health. Dr. Fox was pastor of the Second Presbyterian church 
of Brooklyn at the time when he was called to the presidency 
of the Bible Society. 


Want More Y. M. C. A. 
Secretaries 


The Y. M. C. A. is having more trouble finding the men 
to carry on its work beyond the seas than in raising the 
money. The quota of preachers for the service is better pro- 
vided for than that of laymen. On July 7 a drive was started 
in New York City to secure four thousand new recruits. Speak- 
ers for the association.appeared in the city pulpits and pre- 
sented the call to Christian service through association work. 


Noon-Day Prayers for 
Victory and Peace 


The people of Washington, D. C., observe noon of each day 
as a time of united prayer for victory and peace. A committee 
formed of people without regard to religious affiliation has 
promoted this project. The street cars stop at the noon hour 
for a moment and posters with the motto, “Give a moment to 
God,” hang in the lobbies of the hotels. 


School for Army Chaplains 
A New War Feature 


In the rush of preparation for the great war, the United 
States has found time to establish a school for army chaplains. 
The first school was held at Fort Monroe, Virginia, but the 
work is now done at Camp Taylor, near Louisville, Ky. As all 
applicants for the position of chaplain are passed upon by 
their ceremonial authorities it is assumed that they have the 
necessary religious training. In the camp their training is 
in emergency attendance on the wounded, censorship of the 
mail, statistical reports on sickness and casualties and in addi- 
tion to these forms of service the men must be prepared to 
attend men sentenced to death by court martial. The school 
hears each man preach once to be sure he has the gift for 
army preaching and the candidates for the office of chaplain 
who do not measure up to the standard are advised to resign. 
There are at the present time openings for four hundred men 
and there are three thousand applications on hand. It is 
said that most of the applications are from men not prepared 
to do the work and the Secretary of the Committee on Army 
and Navy Chaplains, Rev. Clyde F. Armitage, is meeting per- 
sonally men who aspire to this office. He was to be in Chi- 
cago on June 22. 


Methodists Establish Orphanages 
in War-Ridden Countries 


The women of the Methodist Episcopal church are estab- 
lishing orphanages in France and Italy this year for the care of 
children made orphans by the war. Fifty children will be cared 
for in each institution during the first year and the work will 
then be enlarged as there is opportunity. 


Northfield 
Conference 


Northfield Conference, founded by Dwight L. Moody, was 
held again this year in spite of the war, though with somewhat 
depleted attendance. About 150 Chinese, Japanese and Latin- 
American delegates were present. Patriotic as well as evan- 
gelistic addresses were given. 


Orvis F. Jorpan. 
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News of the Churches 


Late War Recruits From 
Disciple Pulpits 


Among the latest recruits to Y. M. C. 
A. and chaplaincy service are the fol- 
lowing: Charles Darsie, of Belmar 
church, Pittsburgh, who has been given 
leave of absence by his congregation to 
spend a year in France under Y auspices; 
he will leave July 30 for training in New 
York City; his family will live in Hiram, 
O., where his daughter will graduate 
next June. J. F. Bickel, of Taylorville, 
Ill., who has applied for work under the 
Y. M. C. A., and will probably be across 
the sea this year. Craig W. Schwartz, 
of Lindenwald church, Hamilton, O., 
who has received instructions from 
Washington to report. at Camp Taylor, 
.y., for instruction for service as chap- 


lain; Mr. Schwartz has already spent 
six months at Camp Sherman, Ohio. 
E. C. Boynton, of Plainview, Tex., 


church, who is now in Y training at San 
Antonio, Tex., and will soon go over- 
seas. 


Drake Doing Nobly in the 
War for Democracy 


Drake University is doing her part in 
furnishing religious leadership for the 
war camps. The following young men 
are just a few of Drake’s men in serv- 
ice; these are either qualifying for work 
as chaplain or are already in the field: 
W. E. Robb, with the “Rainbow Divi- 
sion,” chaplain of the 168th regiment, 
made up mostly of Iowa men in active 
service in France; W. B. Zimmerman, 
chaplain of the 82d Field Artillery, Camp 


Logan, Houston, Tex.; LeRoy Munyon, 
now in active chaplaincy service in 
Texas; Lloyd Ellis, chaplain at Fort 


Dodge, in Iowa; Charles D. Priest, now 
in a training school for chaplains; Har- 
old G. Barr, this year a graduate from 
Drake, and who has now entered the 
training school, and Perry G. Schuler, 
who is at Fort Worden, Wash., acting 
as chaplain. The University officials 
have names of about 500 men who have 
been students at Drake who are now in 
the army. 


Minneapolis Convention Held 
Last Week at Mound 


Peter Ainslie, of Baltimore, Md., was 
the chief lecturer at the recent Minne- 
sota convention held at Minneapolis, the 
second week of July. Several of the 
national secretaries were present and 
spoke. The opening session was a 
patriotic service devoted to the unfurl- 
ing and dedication of the state service 
flag of the Minnesota Churches of Christ. 
The flag represents 308 who have gone 
into war service. Six preachers are in 
service, four in Army Y. M. C. A., one 
as chaplain, and one as an engineer. 
Portland Avenue church, Minneapolis, 
has contributed the largest number of 
men, 27. 


O. F. Jordan Completes Eleven 
Years’ Service at Evanston, IIl. 


O. F. Jérdan preached his eleventh 
anniversary sermon at Evanston, IIL, 
on June 30th. His term of service in 
Evanston is exceeded by that of only 
two other Protestant ministers. Since 
coming to Evanston, his church has ac- 
quired a church home and the member- 
ship has more than doubled. The sub- 
ject of the sermon preached by Mr. Jor- 
dan in the morning was, “My Funda- 


mental Religious Convictions.” Through 
the years Mr. Jordan has come to have 
a wider parish of activity in the com- 
munity and he serves this year upon the 
public library board and ohen addresses 
gatherings outside his own church, In 
the evening the church held a patriotic 
service. New stars were put upon the 
service flag, which increased the num- 
ber to twenty. The parents of the boys 
who have gone away were guests of 
honor. 


Foreign Society Leaders 
in War Service 


Among the contributions of the For- 
eign Society to the war for world democ- 
racy should be mentioned especially the 
loan of the following workers: Dr. 
Kline, of Vigan, P. I., is now in the med- 
ical corps at Camp Dodge. Dr. Bout- 
well, who was to have sailed for China 
last September, is now in the United 
States Army. Rodney L. McQuary, as- 
sistant secretary of the Society, is a 
chaplain in the army, with the rank of 
first lieutenant. R. A. Doan, laymen’s 
secretary, is serving as general secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. at Ft. Thomas, 
Ky. One of the ‘sons of M. B. Madden, 
of Japan, is now “somewhere in France.” 
Donald Drummond, son of Dr. C. C. 
Drummond, of India, is with the United 
States Army “somewhere in France.” 
Dan Hagin, son of F. E. Hagin, has the 
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distinction of being the tallest man in 
the United States Navy—six feet, seven 
and a half inches. Dr. Williams, who 
was under appointment to go to the for- 
eign field in September, 1919, has en- 
listed in the medical corps of the army. 
Justin N. Green, pastor of the church at 
Evanston, Cincinnati, Ohio, and for 
many years recording secretary of the 
Society, has resigned and is acting as re- 
ligious work director of the Army Y. M. 
C. A. at Ft. Thomas, Ky. David Teach- 
out, a young business man of Cleveland, 
but a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Foreign Society, is general 
secretary of the Army Y. M. C. A. at 
Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. J. 
B. Earnest, assistant secretary of the 
Society, has made application for chap- 
laincy in the army. A. E. Cory, secre- 
tary of the Society and of the Men and 
Millions Movement, will spend three 
months under the auspices of the Y. M 
C. A. in France and Italy. 


Twenty-One Disciples at Lake Geneva 
Student Conference This Year 


The records of the Student Conference 
at Lake Geneva show that there were 
twenty-one Disciples in attendance this 
year. The largest representation was 
from the Methodists, who had sixty- 
seven present. The Presbyterians came 
second with thirty-two. Illinois had 117 
delegates at the conference, Iowa 32, 
Wisconsin 30. The total attendance this 
year was 415. 


The Service Flag at 
the Illinois Convention 


Secretary H. H. Peters writes that 
an attractive feature of the Illinois State 
Convention this year, to be held at Eu- 
reka September 2-5, will be the unfurling 
of a service flag for the boys from the 
homes of Disciples of the state. Every 
church in the state is requested to send 
the number of young men from the con- 
gregation in the service of Uncle Sam 
to the office of the Illinois Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, Bloomington, Ill. The 
total number will be announced at the 
state convention and the service flag will 
be unfurled. Judge Charles J. Scofield of 
Carthage, famous as a preacher and law- 
yer, will deliver the address. Frank Mc- 
Donald of Arthur will sing “My Own 
United States” at this service. This ses- 
sion will be held Thursday immediately 
after noon, and will be followed by a 
patriotic address by someone who will 
speak in behalf of the Council of National 
Defense. 


Fine Record of W. B. Clemmer 
at Central, Rockford, Ill. 


As was stated in a recent issue of Tur 
Curistian Century, William B, Clem- 
mer has closed his work at Central 
church, Rockford, Ill. For eight years 
Mr. Clemmer has served in this field as 
pastor. When he came to Rockford, he 
found a congregation in a confused state 
of mind as to its future; the services 
were being held in a two-story frame 
residence flat. As he leaves, the church 
has a fine new building, with an audience 
room of 700 and with a capacity for 
a Sunday school of 1,000. About $40,000 
has been raised by the congregation dur- 
ing Mr. Clemmer’s period of service. 
There have been added to the congrega- 
tion 513 persons; the present resident 
membership is 347. Mr. Clemmer has 
conducted 146 funerals and has per- 
formed 202 wedding ceremonies. Dur- 
ing the last year he has had oversight 
also of the Freeport church, thirty miles 
away, and the last act of his public serv- 
ice was to open for worship a chapel for 
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the Second church (colored) in Rock- 
ford, which work he has fostered and 
made possible. Mr. Clemmer has been 
active in all city and county welfare 
work, especially in matters religious. 
He has been accepted as a leader in 
Sunday school work and in evangelistic 
meetings and in publicity campaigns, 
serving as president of the Rockford 
pastor's association, and as chairman 
of various religious campaigns. He also 
led in the organization and propagation 
of the old First District building syndi- 
cate by which four churches were aided 
in erecting buildings. He has been at 
work in Camp Grant since June 1, as re- 
ligious secretary to the colored troops, 
an emergency having arisen which he 
was asked to fill. His army Y. M. C. A. 
work will be indefinite, lasting at least 
until fall at Camp Grant, beyond which 
time he has no definite plans. The 
Rockford church is being served for 
July and August by M. L. Pontius of 
Jacksonville, Ill, who is Camp Grant 
pastor at this time. The Rockford 
church will not seek another leader un- 
til autumn. 
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—O. C. Bolman, evangelist of the 
west central district of Illinois, writes 
that “as the men enlist, the number of 
vacant pulpits increase. Churches are 
finding it difficult to find men with the 
qualifications desired so that many pul- 
pits are vacant for months before the 
right man is found.” Mr. Bolman re- 
ports that a very high per cent of the 
churches of his district have been 
reached through the Men and Millions 
drive. County organization is now be- 
ing stressed by the west central district. 
Three new counties are just forming 
their organizations 


-Joseph L. Garvin, religious work 
director under the Y. M. C. A. at Camp 
Sherman in Ohio, writes that an unusual 
patriotic rally was held at the camp on 
the Fourth under “Y” auspices. David 
W. Teachout, of Cleveland, who is Camp 
General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A,, 
presided. The general theme of the pro- 
gram was “The Message of the Liberty 
sell,” and four talks were given by a 
Roman Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi, 
a Captain of Infantry and by Mr. Gar- 
vin. The latter spoke on the Liberty 
Sell’s “Ring Heard Round the World.” 
In the evening was given a minstrel 
show by men of the infantry. 


MEMORIAL CHURCH OF cHRisT 


CHICAGO Smet Bed Wea a Gage Cro 


Miss Fred Fillmore will conduct the 
music and sing in the meeting at Flat 
Rock, Ky., church, which begins Au- 
gust 11. Clyde Darsie, of Mt. Sterling, 
will preach. This will be the third con- 
secutive meeting in which this church 
has employed Miss Fillmore as soloist, 
which fact speaks loud as to her ability. 


State Secretary H. H. Peters, of IIli- 
nots, assisted at the installation service 
of the new pastor at Mason City, IIL, 
William J. Evans. He has been with 
this church six months and has already 
done some excellent work. The other 
Protestant churches of the town united 
in the recent service, the pastors speak- 
ing words of greeting. Mr. Evans came 
to his new field from Neoga, III. 














—R, H. Robertson, Illinois evangelist, 
reports the close of a meeting at Hurst, 


Ill, with 127 accessions. The leaders 
were Evangelists Sidwell and Seniff. 
The congregation has called Mr. Sidwell 
to its permanent pastorate. 


—Fourth church, St. Louis, has lost 


its minister, Mr. Baker, to “Y” war serv- 
ice. 


—Walter Scott Cook reports that 
there have been about fifty accessions to 
the membership at Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
church to date this year. The church is 
represented by forty-three men in war 
service. A recent increase of the Wil- 
kinsburg pastor's salary makes it easier 
for Mr. Cook to look the high cost of liv- 
ing in the face. 


—A patriotic day is being planned by 
Central church, Youngstown, O., for the 
last Sunday in July, when the service 
flag, with more than a hundred stars, 
will be unveiled and the honor men eulo- 
gized. W. D. Ryan leads at Central. 


—E, F. Daugherty, the new leader at 
First church, Los Angeles, was recently 
banqueted by a large number of mem- 
bers of his congregation in honor of his 
forty-fourth birthday. Among those 
giving toasts to the honored minister 
were S. M. Cooper and F. M. Rogers. 


—Interest is reported to be increasing 
in the proposed Bible chair for Texas 
Christian University, at Fort Worth. 
From all indications, the necessary 
$30,000 endowment. will be easily raised. 
At last report forty-two schools of the 
state had pledged toward the new en- 
terprise. These pledges range from $30 
to $750, the latter figure being the pledge 
of Beaumont First church. 


—R. A. Highsmith has resigned from 
the work at Mineral Wells, Tex. 


—A. N. Glover, of Van Alstyne, Tex., 
church, will hold his own meeting this 
summer. 


—W. P. Jennings, pastor of University 
church, Fort Worth, Tex., has been 
touring certain sections of the state in 
the university car, making appeals for 
more thorough education and securing 
students for Texas Christian University. 
From the viewpoint of THe Cristian 
Century office, Texas appears to be in a 
very unusual educational awakening, 
especially in Disciple circles. 


—A vacation Bible school is being con- 
ducted at Monroe Street church, Chi- 
cago, from 1:30 to 3:30 in the afternoons. 
Among the features of the school are 
singing, stories, picnics, toy-making, 
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clay modeling, hammock-making, cook- 
ing, sewing and basketry. 


—H. P. Shaw has just been elected 
treasurer of the Men and Millions 
Movement. He has been a most effi- 
cient campaign secretary of the Move- 
ment for the past three years. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Shaw was at 
one time a missionary under the For- 
eign Society at Shanghai, China. 


—Last fall sixty-four students enrolled 
in the class for Missions and Immigra- 
tion in the Eugene Bible University, Eu- 
gene, Ore. Ten of this number dropped 
out to enter war service. 


—Prof. Sherman Kirk, of Drake Uni- 
versity, is supplying the pulpit at Keota, 
la., for F. M. Warren, who is in chau- 
tauqua work for two months. 


—Albia, Ia., church recently celebrated 
home-coming week of former pastors of 
the church. Among those present was 
J. H. Ragan, who ministered at Albia 
thirty years ago. 


—Paul B. Rains, northwest Sunday 
school secretary, was married in June. 
Mrs. Rains will be associated with her 
husband in his work in the northwest. 


—Miss Grace Phillips, who received 
her M. A. degree from the University 
of Chicago this year, is assisting in the 
pastoral work at Monroe Street church, 
Chicago. Perry J. Rice, executive secre- 
tary of the Disciple churches of Chicago, 
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TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 
COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 


Transylvania has just closed a record year. ! ; 
history of one hundred and twenty years. Large group preparing for ministry, mission field 


1.—Faculty unsurpassed in preparation, experience and teaching ability. Personal interest taken 


2.—Satisfactory elective courses leading to A.B., B.S., M.A., P.Th.B. and B.D. degrees. 
3.—Adequate equipment in buildings, grounds, libraries, laboratories, gymnasium and athletic 


4.—Situated in the midst of the world-famed Blue Grass region. 

5.—Opportunities for students to make a large part of expenses. Scholarship aid for sons and 
daughers of ministers, high school honor graduates, ministerial and ionary student 
and those financially embarrassed. A large number of pulpits available for our ministerial 


6—Expenses reasonable. All regular fees, including Wbeery athletic association, college 
i room for men (Ewing Ha 1), 
Il), $60. Reservation fee of $2 should be sent at once. 
7.—Faculty of College of the Bible: R. H. Crossfield, B. C. DeWeese, A. W. Fortune, W. C. 
S ge W. Brown, Edward Saxon. 
Former students are sending their sons and daughters to us. 
Write for catalogues and attractive booklets. 


Largest attendance of college students in her 
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R. H. CROSSFIELD, President 
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| HAMILTON COLLEGE 


College Preparatory 
| Courses. College certificate privilege. 60th 
| year. “The model junior college of the South.” 

Five teachers of music. Art, Expression and 
Domestic Science courses. For catalogue 
| address 
| T. A. Hendricks, President 
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is preaching at Monroe street. Miss 
Phillips came to Chicago from Kansas 
City, Mo., where she was a member of 
a. ne church at Linwood Boule- 
vara, 


—The Hyde Park, Chicago, Disciples 
church will unite with the Hyde Park 
japtist church in its morning services 
during the month of August and Ed- 
ward S. Ames, pastor of the Disciples 
church, will be the preacher. 


-Charles A. Pearce, for six years pas- 
tor at Marion, O., has accepted a call 
to the work at Tiffin, O. 


—David N. Wetzel, of Second church, 
Bloomington, IIL, recently occupied the 
congregational pulpit at Pittsfield, III. 
This was the first service held since the 
Disciple and Congregational churches of 
Pittsheld formed a federation; the new 
organization will be known as the Fed- 
erated church, and will soon employ a 
new leader. Mr. Wetzel formerly served 
the Pittsfield Disciples church as pastor. 


—M. L. Pontius, the new Camp Grant 
pastor at Rockford, IIl., came to his new 
field from Jacksonville, Ill, by motor, 
accompanied by his family. 


—Alva W. Taylor, who is down at 
Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., writes: 
‘Three addresses billed for today to or- 
dered meeting of over 4,000 men. Takes 
all you’ve got!” 


—First church, Norfolk, Va., minis- 
tered to by Charles M. Watson, held a 
patriotic celebration on the evening of 
July 3. A pageant entitled “The Church 
and the Nation’s Need” was the chief 
part of the program. This included, 
among other features, a “Greeting of 
America to the allied nations”; the sing- 
ing of the national airs of the allied 
nations; a hymn before action; the taking 
of the oath of citizenship, in charge of 
the pastor; many choruses by sixty sing- 
ers, and musical numbers by a band. 


—Alden L. Hill, the new leader at 
Highland Park church, Los Angeles, Cal., 
was installed on the evening of June 26. 
Among those participating in the service 
wete W. F. Richardson, F. M. Rogers 
and S. M. Bernard. 


—Robert F. Whiston, the evangelist, has 
cancelled all his engagements, and is now 
in Y. M. C. A. service across the water. 


—The new building of the Independ- 
ence, Mo., church, will be constructed so 
as to meet three chief needs: that of wor- 
ship, with a large well planned audito- 
rium; thorough instruction in religious 
education, with a thoroughly modern and 
ample Sunday school departmental equip- 
ment; community service, with arrange- 
ments to seat 1,200 people for mass meet- 
ings, a banquet hall and a large enter- 
tainment hall. 


—First church, Mexico, Mo., Henry 
Pearce Atkins, minister, closed its fiscal 
year with an active roll of 749 and an 
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“The Most Beautiful Hymnal Ever Produced in the American Church” 


It Sings Patriotism! 





Send Today for information as to prices, returnable copy, etc. 
Published by 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


700 EAST 40TH STREET, CHICAGO 


“I have heard nothing but the 
highest praise for the hymnal 
and a number are asking for 
them for use in their homes. 
In these days of crisis and 
challenge it is a joy to be able 
to build the mood essential for 
such hours of worship as we 
must have. The new day calls 
for a new mood and Hymns of 
the United Church is wonder- 
fully prophetic in its emphasis 
upon the older individualism in 
religion coupled with the newer 
social consciousness. The call 
of the higher patriotism and 
community service becomes 
deeply religious, and preaching 
on such themes is empowered 
through the use of this hymnal. 

LIN D. CARTWRIGHT, 
Pastor Christian Church, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 














“inactive roll” of 258. Offerings for mis- 
sions and benevolences amounted to 
$2,665.19; pledges to the emergency 
drive, $5,600. 


—A union arrangement for the sum- 
mer has been made by Monroe Street 
Disciples church and the California Ave- 
nue Congregational church of Chicago. 
On last Sunday the services were held at 
the latter church and Perry J. Rice occu- 
pied the pulpit. 


—On last Friday C. C. Morrison gave 
an address on “What the War Is Doing 
to Missions” before the northwestern 
branch of the Methodist Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society at Wesley Methodist 
church. This branch includes all of Chi- 
cago and vicinity. 


—The fine new building at Flint, Mich., 
will be dedicated this month. J. O. Craw- 
ford, the pastor, will be assisted by George 
W. Snively. “The greatest victory ever 
won in Michigan” is predicted by State 
Secretary Green. 


—T. S. Cleaver, of Hiram, takes up the 
work as pastor at Battle Creek, Mich., this 
month. Mr. Cleaver was born in England 
and came to the States seven years ago. 
Two years ago he was married to Miss 
Celia M. Tannar, daughter of C. J. Tan- 
nar, for many years pastor at Detroit, 
Mich., Central. She had been instructor 
in the piano department at Hiram for five 
years. 


—The National Benevolent Association 
recently received a check for $1,000 provid- 
ed in the will of the late Thomas P. Mc- 
Daniel, of Liberty, O. The bequest was for 
the especial benefit of the Christian Or- 
phans Home at St. Louis. 


—Commenting on the first year’s work 
of Arthur Stout, who came to the church 
at Nevada, Mo. a year ago, one of the 
leaders there states that Mr. Stout has 
more friends in the city than almost any 
man, regardless of his “length of stay.” 
The congregation there has recently 
shown its appreciation of its leader by 
increasing his salary $200. 


—W. D. Van Voorhis, now leading at 
Findlay, O., writes that the church there 
enters the living link column in the 
Foreign Society this year. Recently Mr. 
Van Voorhis and his family motored to 
Parkersburg, W. Va., for a visit with 
their former field of work. H. E. Staf- 
ford is reported beginning a promising 
ministry at Parkersburg. 
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“Tools for Sunday School Work” 


A Catalog of Helpful Books on All 
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i he Bethan ' 4 NOTABLY SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT 


TO PRESENT RELIGIOUS TRUTH IN 
A REASONABLE, ATTRACTIVE AND 
Ya e EFFECTIVE WAY TO YOUNG AND 
OLD. IT RESULTS IN AN ACCURATE 


KNOWLEDGE OF BIBLICAL FACTS, 
AND IN A VITAL APPRECIATION 


Lessons OF SPIRITUAL TRUTH. 


Spiritual: The great purpose of religious education—the training of 
mind and heart and will to ‘‘see God” and feel God in the world of nature, history, 
and especially in the revelation of His will in the life of the Savior of men—is not 
made subservient to the presentation of mere historical facts. The study of the 
Bethany Graded Lessons grows Christian character; it docs not simply produce 
scholars. 





Thorough: Not a hop-skip-and-jump compromise scheme of study, 
made as easy as possible. Thoroughness is not sacrificed to the minor end of 
easiness. Each year of the life of child and youth is provided with a Bible course 
perfectly adapted to that year. The Bethany Graded Lessons are psychologically 
correct. 


Practical: An interesting fact relative to the Bethany Graded Lessons 
is that they are fully as popular with small schools as with large. The system 
is thoroughly adaptable to all conditions. The fact that a school is small does not 
mean that it is easy-going and careless in its choice of a system of study. We 
can truthfully say that many of the finest schools using the Bethany Lessons do 
not number more than 75 members. No matter what the conditions of your 
school, the Bethany Graded Lessons will fill your need. 


If your school is ambitious, if it is thorough-going, 
if it is willing to take religious education 
seriously, you must have the 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS 


Thoroughly approved and more popular than ever after 





nine years of useful service. 





Send for returnable samples today and prepare for a year 
of genuine study of religion. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


700 East 40th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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